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MORE ABOUT MARK TWAIN’S WAR WITH ENGLISH 
CRITICS OF AMERICA 


In his superb article “ Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee: A 
Genetic Study ”* Professor John B. Hoben traces Mark Twain’s 
growing anti-English feeling in the 1870’s and ’80’s which culmi- 
nated in A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. This 
satire upon undemocratic English institutions was mainly due, as 
Professor Hoben convincingly demonstrates, to Twain’s irritation 
over Matthew Arnold’s criticism of American civilization. With 
Hoben’s main contentions all Twain critics will probably agree. I 
wish here merely to add a few supplementary notes to his article and 
to disagree with him on a few minor points. 

In the first place, I think it should be pointed out that A. B. 
Paine fully realized the bearing of the Arnold controversy upon the 
satire of the English in A Connecticut Yankee. Paine discusses 
Twain’s irritation over Arnold’s criticism of America, tells of the 
MSS. Twain wrote to defend American institutions and attack 
English institutions, and adds that Twain decided not to publish his 
MSS. at that time but to get to work again on the MS. of A Con- 
necticut Yankee and use its hero as a mouthpiece to express his 
doctrines. Paine closes his discussion with this statement: 


He even defended American newspapers, which he had himself more than 
once violently assailed for misreporting him and for other journalistic 
shortcomings, and he bitterly denounced every shaky British institution, 
touched upon every weak spot in hereditary rule. He did not print—not 
then—he was writing mainly for relief—without success, however, for 
he only kindled the fires of his indignation. He was at Quarry Farm and 


1American Literature, (November, 1946), 197-218. Professor 
Hoben has read scores of unpublished documents in the Mark Twain papers, 
and this gives his article much additional value and authority. 

2A. B. Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography, 1, 758-9, 840-1, 873-4. 
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he plunged into his neglected story—A Yankee in King Arthur’s Court—and 
made his astonishing hero the mouthpiece of his doctrines. He worked 
with an inspiration and energy born of his ferocity.* 


Hoben quoted most of this passage in his article * but omitted the 
last two sentences. They state the thesis, however, which Hoben’s 
article defends. 

In his account of Twain’s growing anti-English feeling Hoben 
overlooks a relevant chapter in A Tramp Abroad, dismisses The 
Prince and the Pauper too lightly, and omits entirely the violent 
blast at kings and nobles in Huckleberry Finn. In A Tramp 
Abroad (1880) the chapter entitled “ Queer European Manners ” ® 
is partly a retaliation for jibes at American manners, which Twain 
says are “the standing butt for the jests of critical and polished 
Europe.” Among other things he says that a woman may safely 
walk unattended on the street of an American city, whereas if she 
walks without an escort on the streets of London she will be insulted 
—and not by low-life characters either, but by well-dressed men who 
pass for gentlemen. He admits that Americans may be less polished 
than Europeans, but he believes that they are kinder and more 


humane. 
Hoben dismisses The Prince and the Pauper in two sentences: 


In spite of his strong equalitarian message in The Prince and the Pauper 
(1881), kingship is not questioned. Edward VI is merely a better monarch 
for having worn the pauper’s rags.* 


Although The Prince and the Pauper has now become mainly a 
book for children, it was written for adults and contains both 
direct and indirect satire and attacks many evils. If kingship 
is not questioned directly, it is satirized indirectly and is made 
to appear both ridiculous and unjust. If Edward VI is praised 
for his mercy and justice, his father, Henry VIII, is condemned 
for his cruelty, brutality, and injustice. One is reminded of A 
Connecticut Yankee when reading a number of details and inci- 
dents in The Prince and the Pauper: the burning of Anne Askew 
and three men at the stake; the poverty and crime in Offal 
Court; the impossibility of distinguishing between the pauper and 
the prince except by their clothing; Henry VIII’s determination 
that his son shall reign even if he is mad; the great hereditary post 


Thid., 11, 873-874. 5 Vol. mu, Ch. 
211. 204. 
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of Diaperer to the Prince of Wales, held by an earl; the four hun- 
dred officials and servants who took care of the prince (though there 
was no hereditary nose scratcher); the widespread ignorance, 
superstition, and cruelty in all ranks; the human heads on London 
Bridge; the ludicrous ceremony of dressing a prince; the rarity of 
merciful and generous impulses among the nobility; the absolute 
powers of kings and noblemen over the lives of people who live in 
their domains; the cruel methods of inflicting the death penalty, 
often upon innocent people; the burning of women suspected of 
witchcraft or known to be Baptists ; the strange ways of royalty (“all 
the ways of royalty are strange ”) ; the whipping-boy who takes the 
prince’s punishments; the harsh and tyrannical laws; the inhuman 
punishments for petty crimes; the unfair trials and flimsy evidence 
that often condemned innocent persons ; the conditions in the prison 
under Sir Hugh Hendon’s castle; and the absence of freedom of 
speech and of the press. Many of these details have counterparts in 
A Connecticut Yankee. In the latter the evils condemned are 
frequently said to persist down to modern times, whereas in The 
Prince and the Pauper the direct references are usually limited to 
the sixteenth century. But in the notes Twain stresses the fact that 
harsh and tyrannical laws persisted in England? long after com- 
paratively humane and kindly codes had been established in Con- 
necticut.® 

Huckleberry Finn’s sweeping indictment of kings is too well 
known to require anything more than a reminder here. He enjoyed 
heaping contempt upon them. He thought them all bad, “a mighty 
ornery lot.” He also said that servants in England were not treated 
better than Americans treated Negro slaves. “A servant ain’t no- 
body there. They treat them worse than dogs.” In these attacks 
upon kings and the bad treatment of servants in England Huck is, 
to a considerable degree, merely the mouthpiece of Mark Twain. 

Beyond a doubt Huckleberry Finn (December, 1884) played a 


TIn Following the Equator (Vol. 1, Ch. x) Twain says they persisted far 
into the nineteenth century. 

’See Bernard DeVoto’s interpretation and criticism of The Prince and 
the Pauper in Mark Twain’s America (Boston, 1932), pp. 269 ff. He says 
the book “ might have been called ‘A Missouri Democrat in the Court of 
Edward VI.’ It was an attempt to write the story of the Boss before the 
possibilities of the idea were clear to Mark Twain.” He believes that “ its 
purpose was to expose the evils of Tudor England, with as much of their 
modern perpetuation as could be managed.” 
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part in Twain’s war with foreign critics in the 1880’s. Since it was 
published over a year before he began A Connecticut Yankee,® and 
since he had already been angered by English critics of America, 
it would be surprising if—as Hoben maintains—the first three 
chapters of A Connecticut Yankee differed radically in tone and 
attitude from the remainder of the book. Hoben believes that the 
first three chapters contain only sentimental romance, that at the 
time of their composition Twain intended to write “a romance in 
which his chivalric devotion and his lofty literary purpose antici- 
pated the spirit of Joan of Arc,” and that satire appears first in 
Chapter tv.?° I think it extremely unlikely that Twain would at any 
time in his life have written about medieval knights in the spirit of 
Joan of Arc, His attitude toward the Maid of Orleans was one of 
religious adoration. On the other hand, as early as 1870 he satirized 
the “ so-called ‘ chivalry ’ of the Middle Ages ” as absurd and brutal 
and called the medieval knight “a braggart, a ruffian, a fantastic 
vagabond, and an ignoramus.” In the same article he said that if 
those old knights performed their exploits today, only “a New 
York jury and the insanity plea could save them from hanging.” “ 
Twain’s irritation over Arnold’s criticism of America caused him to 
satirize modern England, but he would have satirized the age when 
knighthood was in flower in any case.” 

The first three chapters of A Connecticut Yankee do not read 
like “a romance in which his chivalric devotion and his lofty 
literary purpose anticipated the spirit of Joan of Arc.” Chapter I 
reveals the miserable condition of the common people in Arthur’s 
realm. In Chapter 11 Twain describes a dinner of the Round Table. 
There were about twice as many dogs as men, and the knights and 
ladies got as much delight out of the dog fights as did the people 
in the “ one-horse town ” in Arkansas where old Boggs got killed. 
They were “a childlike and innocent lot; telling lies of the state- 


® He began it in 1886, wrote a few chapters, and then put the manuscript 
aside. Two years later he took it up again. 

10 See Hoben, pp. 200-203. 

11 See Twain’s “ The Tournament in A. D. 1870,” in the Galary for July, 
1870. See also Twain’s vigorous attack on Scott and his ideas of chivalry 
in Life on the Mississippi. 

12] think Hoben was misled by the letter Twain wrote to Mrs. A. W. 
Fairbanks on November 16, 1886. See Hoben, p. 200. Even if Twain saw 
some fine qualities in Malory’s “great and beautiful characters,” he 
thought them stupid and ridiculous nevertheless. 
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liest pattern . . . and ready and willing to listen to anybody else’s 
lie, and believe it, too. It was hard to associate them with anything 
cruel or dreadful; and yet they dealt in tales of blood and suffering 
with a guileless relish that made me almost forget to shudder.” 
Twenty or more prisoners were present, “ maimed, hacked, carved, 
in a frightful way.” Their hair, faces, and clothing were caked 
with blood, and no one gave them the comfort of a wash or a lotion 
for their wounds. 

Chapter 111 satirizes the murderous adventures of knights, the 
duels between strangers fought by “these big boobies.” The word 
boobies is applied to Arthur and the knights of the Round Table. 


Yet there was something very engaging about these great simple-hearted 
creatures, something attractive and lovable. There did not seem to be 
brains enough in the entire nursery, so to speak, to bait a fish-hook with; 
but you didn’t seem to mind that, after a little, because you soon saw that 
brains were not needed in a society like that, and indeed would have marred 
it, hindered it, spoiled its symmetry—perhaps rendered its existence im- 
possible. 


The big lie Sir Kay tells about Sir Launcelot’s adventures, the 
flirtation between the Queen and Sir Launcelot “that would have got 
him shot in Arkansas, to a dead certainty,” the boring yarn of that 
“mighty liar and magician” Merlin which puts everyone to 
sleep, the rats that swarm over the sleeping knights, the rat that 
nibbles cheese on King Arthur’s head and dribbles crumbs in his 
face with “ impudent irreverence ”—all these things are in Chapter 
11. Surely Hoben is mistaken about the radical difference he finds 
between the first three chapters and the remainder of the book. 
Both Paine ** and Hoben*™* point out that Twain used in The 
American Claimant (1892) a part of an article which Twain had 
written earlier to defend the American press against Arnold’s at- 
tack upon it. It might be added that, in a limited way, The 
American Claimant carries on Twain’s attack upon undemocratic 
English institutions. In Chapter x, at the meeting of the Mechan- 
ics’ Club in Washington, D. C., Parker read the essay defending the 
American press against the charge of irreverence. In the audience 
was a young Englishman, the son of an earl, who had decided to 
renounce his hereditary privileges and live in the United States “ as 
just a man.” He had come to hold “all hereditary lordships and 


18 Op. cit., 1, 873 n. 
** Op. cit., pp. 208 and 209. 
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privilege to be usurpation, all nobility a tinsel sham, all aristocratic 
institutions a fraud, all inequalities in rank a legalized crime and 
an infamy.” *® He was pleased by the discussion of the American 


press, and his thoughts ran thus: 


I’m glad I came to this country. . . . I was right to seek out a land where 
such healthy principles and theories are in men’s hearts and minds, Think 
of the innumerable slaveries imposed by misplaced reverence! ... If you 
can get a man to reverence your ideals, he’s your slave. Oh, yes; in all 
the ages the peoples of Europe have been diligently taught to avoid reason- 
ing about the shams of monarchy and nobility, been taught to avoid ex- 
amining them, been taught to reverence them. ... For ages, any ex- 
pression of so-called irreverence from their lips has been sin and crime. 
The sham and swindle of all this is apparent the moment one reflects that 
he is himself the only legitimately qualified judge of what is entitled to 


reverence. .. 


In his talks with an American named Barrow, the young English 
nobleman is led to see that in Europe the caste system could not 
survive if the people were less servile and refused to knuckle down. 


I think I realize that caste does not exist and cannot exist except by com- 
mon consent of the masses outside of its limits. I thought caste created 
itself and perpetuated itself; but it seems quite true that it only creates 
itself, and is perpetuated by the people whom it despises, and who can dis- 
solve it at any time by assuming its mere sign-names themselves.”* 


Barrow agrees: 


It’s what I think. There isn’t any power on earth that can prevent Eng- 
land’s thirty millions from electing themselves dukes and duchesses to- 
morrow and calling themselves so. And within six months all the former 
dukes and duchesses would have retired from the business. I wish they’d 
try that. Royalty itself couldn’t survive such a process. A handful of 
frowners against thirty million laughers in a state of eruption: Why, it’s 
Herculaneum against Vesuvius; it would take another eighteen centuries 
to find that Herculaneum after the cataclysm.** 


This is just another example of Twain’s oft-repeated assertion that 
the people can at any time free themselves of oppression or in- 
sulting distinctions if they will. 


2° Chapter 1. The earl attributes the opinions to an English radical, but 
the earl’s son admits that they are his opinions too. 

16 Chapter x. 

77 Chapter XI. 

18 Thid. 
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Hoben says that Twain tries to be fair in his satire of the English 
in A Connecticut Yankee. That is notably true in The American 
Claimant. Twain does not pretend that Americans are perfect. 
The satire of the English is nearly counterbalanced by the satire of 
Americans: they worship a lord and they are obsequious to pros- 
perity and position. Twain makes it clear that in his opinion most 
Americans—like Colonel Sellers, the American claimant—would 
accept unearned honors, wealth, and deference if they could get 
them. Moreover, the young English nobleman undergoes a change 
of heart and decides that he was a fool to give up his wealth, posi- 
tion, and rank. He marries the daughter of Colonel Sellers and 
returns to England. This does not mean that Twain changed his 
mind about aristocracy. Far from it. It means, in the first place, 
that he thought most men selfish and willing to enjoy what other 
men could not have. Moreover, one earl, by voluntarily giving up 
his title, could not abolish the system. Only the people could do 
that, and for the good of all he thought that no one should have 
rank and inherited honors which he had not earned and from which 
others were irrevocably shut out. Like Barrow, he thought the 
“ all-powerful and stupid mass ” of a nation should not allow “ the 
infamy, the outrage, the insult of a hereditary aristocracy ” to 
exist.?® 

Hoben did well to point out that Twain was pro-English both at 
the beginning and at the end of his career. In Following the 
Equator (1897) he criticized England’s earlier colonial policies in 
Australia and New Zealand, and he sympathized with the Boers. 
He also combined humor and satire in his remark *° that the English 
are mentioned in the Bible: “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” But at the turn of the century he protested 
more violently against our war upon the Filipinos than he had ever 
protested against the imperialism of England. Moreover, he thought 
the imperialism of England far less evil than that of Germany or 
Russia. Twain liked the English in spite of his aversion to some 
of their undemocratic institutions, and the English liked him and 
enjoyed most of his books except A Connecticut Yankee. When 
Oxford conferred an honorary doctor’s degree upon him in 1907, 
it was the proudest moment of his life, and the enthusiastic re- 


Chapter XIv. 
2°In Pudd’nhead Wilson’s New Calendar, 


. ie 
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ception that he received from men and women of all ranks and 
conditions on that last visit to England surpassed any ovation he 
had ever received even in America. 


D. M. McKerrHan 


University of Texas 


JULIUS CAESAR AND THE TOWER OF LONDON 


Shakespeare refers twice to the tradition that Julius Caesar built 
the Tower of London. In Richard III (111. i. 68-74) Buckingham 
satisfies the curiosity of Prince Edward on the point, and in 
Richard II the deposed king meets his queen for the last time as he 
is being conducted to “ Julius Caesar’s ill-erected tower” (v. i. 2). 
The editors of these plays have alluded somewhat vaguely to a 
medieval tradition, without citing evidence of its existence before 
Shakespeare’s time. But that the tradition was, for Shakespeare, 
not merely an oral one is attested by the passage in Richard III, in 
which Buckingham assures the young prince that it is “upon 
record.” 

None of the chronicles printed in the Rolls Series contains any 
reference to the tradition; for one reason or another the major 
historians rejected it. Among most of the earlier historians, the 
chief reason was, perhaps, that Geoffrey of Monmouth had made 
no mention of a tower built by Caesar in Trinovantum; while the 
sixteenth-century chroniclers who distrusted Geoffrey seem to have 
eschewed the tradition that Caesar built the Tower because the 
accounts of the conquest of Britain in the Commentaries and other 
Roman writings do not justify the story. Polydore Vergil, relating 
the dethronement of Eliodorus the Pious by his treacherous 
brothers, says that he was committed “to prison in that place 
which is now called the Towre, as yeat there remaininge; the which 
being well embateled with manie turrets, whereof it hathe the name, 
the vulgars surmise to have been erected by Julius Caesar, whoe, 
indeed, made noe mention of London, bie cause he cam not 
thither.” *  Lambard, in his Perambulation of Kent (1576, sg. 


*T am indebted for this information to Dr. M. W. Black of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who suggested the subject of this article. 

* Sir Henry Ellis (ed.), Polydore Vergil’s English History, from an Early 
Translation (Camden* Society, O.S. vol. 36, 1846), p. 40. 
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Oo iii), likewise rejects the tradition because he has not “ hitherto 
read any such thing, eyther in Caesars own Commentaries, or in 
any other credible Hystorie.” And Stow says, in his Survey of 
London: 


To begin therefore with the most famous Tower of London, ... it hath 
beene the common opinion: and some haue written (but of none assured 
ground) that Julius Caesar, the first conquerour of the Brytains, was the 
originall Authour and founder aswell thereof, as also of many other 
Towers, Castels, and great buildings within this Realme: but (as I haue 
alreadie before noted) [marg. In my annales.] Caesar remained not here 
so long, nor had hee in his head any such matter, but onely to dispatch a 
conquest of this barbarous Countrey, and to proceede to greater matters. 
Neither do the Romane writers make mention of any such buildings erected 
by him here.* 


It is clear from Polydore Vergil’s remark that the Tower was 
thought to have had its origin in a pre-Roman building. Leland, 
Richard White, Richard Harvey, Holinshed, and Strype, the ex- 
pander of Stow, for example, attributed it to Belinus, whom 
Geoffrey had named as the builder of both Billingsgate and a 
near-by tower.* But other writers, especially poets, antiquaries, 
and popularizers of history, found the association of the Tower 
with Julius Caesar irresistible; for there were several works in 
which it was “upon record ” before Shakespeare’s day. 

The earliest of these so far unearthed are the French prose 
Scalacronica of Sir Thomas Gray (begun 1355), which says that 
after conquering Britain, Caesar spent the winter there and “ fist 
fere en le hor la toure de Loundres, qui plus pooit fair en vn sesoun! 
que nul autre en -x- foiz taunt,” and The Parlement of the 
Thre Ages, a dream poem of the fourteenth-century alliterative re- 
vival which says of Caesar: “ The true toure of londone yn his time 
he made.” > Since Gray’s en le hor makes sense in its context, while 
the “ in his time ” of the Parlement does not, the implication is that 
the author of the latter borrowed from Gray. 


* Ed. Charles L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), 1, 44. See also 1. 136. 

* Action Griscom (ed.), The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (London, 1929), p. 291. See John Lewis, History of Great 
Britain (1729), sg. O., Richard Harvey, Philadelphus (1595), sg. G, 
Holinshed’s Chronicles (London, 1807), 1. 456, and A Survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster: ... By John Stow . . . Corrected, Improved, 
and... Enlarged ... By John Strype (London, 1720), 1. 4. 

*I am indebted to Dr. W. J. Roach of the University of Pennsylvania for 
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Next in point of time is Lydgate’s Serpent of Division, a prose 
life of Caesar written in 1422. In his Serpent Lydgate says that 
“in signe of this conqvest and famous victory [over the Britons], 
Iulius Cesar edefied in pis londe dyuerse Castelis & Citees, for a 
perpetuall memorye to putte his name in remembraunce,” among 
them being the Tower of London.® Lydgate’s work is extant in 
four MSS, and was printed in three editions which Shakespeare 
could have seen: one of uncertain date printed by Treveris, another 
issued in 1559, and a third published with Gorboduc in 1590. 

The Anonymi Chronicon Godstovianum (ed. Thomas Hearne, 
with Roper’s Wore, 1716), which dates from the reign of Henry VI, 
states that Caesar “ fecit unam turrim in turri London ” (sg. Bb’). 
The Cronycullys of Englonde, dating from the reign of Edward IV, 
attributes the whole Tower to Caesar. Besides notes and insertions 
by other hands, the MS of the Cronycullys (Lambeth 306) contains 
on its blank leaves copious memoranda by Stow, to whom it seems 
at one time to have belonged.” The Cronycullys, then, must have 
been one of the writings which Stow refuted in his Survey of 
London, though it is likely that his old enemy Grafton was his 
chief target. 

Grafton quotes the Lydgate passage, cited above, in his Chronicle 
at Large (1569, sg. F 1v’). Since Grafton names the author and 
title of his source in this passage, Shakespeare could have had the 
Chronicle at Large in mind, without anachronism, in making Buck- 
ingham state that the tradition is “upon record.” With respect 
to other references to Caesar’s Tower in writings between Bucking- 
ham’s time and Shakespeare’s, however, we might wonder whether 
an anachronism involving the chronology of historiography is of 
the sort Shakespeare would have been likely to commit. Besides 
the one in Grafton’s chronicle and those already quoted from Poly- 
dore Vergil, Lambard, and Stow, references after the reign of 
Richard III include those in the Historia Regum Angliae of the 


helping me to decipher the Gray passage. The first part of the Scalacronica 
has never been printed complete; I have used a microfilm of MS Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, 133. The Parlement of the Thre Ages, extant in two 
MSS, was edited by Israel Gollanez for the Roxburghe Club (1897). 

Henry N. MacCracken (ed.), The Serpent of Division (London & New 
Haven, 1911), p. 51. 

7 James Gairdner (ed.), Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles (Camden 
Society, N.S. vol. 28, 1880), p. iv. 
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Warwickshire antiquary William Rous (or Rosse), in Dunbar’s 
Treatice of London (stanza 5), in two documents relating to re- 
pairs made to the Tower during the reign of Henry viu,* in Peele’s 
Edward the First, in the anonymous play of Sir Thomas More 
(i. e., in the original text, not in the additions attributed to Shake- 
speare and others), in Deloney’s Thomas of Reading, in a marginal 
note of William Slatyer’s verse History of Great Britanie (sg. L*), 
and in Taylor the Water Poet’s Memoriall of All the English Mon- 
archs (under “ Cassibelan”).® Possibly all of these but the last 
three and Stow’s Survey of London antedate Shakespeare’s Richard 
IIT; but while it is impossible to determine what kind of ana- 
chronism Shakespeare would have avoided, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that any of these works was uppermost in his mind when he 
wrote Buckingham’s remark. It is likely that he was thinking of 
Lydgate’s statement, as it appears in one of the three printings of 
the Serpent or in Grafton’s Chronicle. 

As for the origin of the tradition, the evidence at hand suggests 
two possibilities. One is that the tradition is based on historical 
fact. One writer has suggested that the title Caesar’s Tower, 
“supposing the existence of a Roman Tower, may have been be- 
stowed, without any reference to the original invader of Britain, 
upon the edifice, in honour of the contemporary Caesar, or pre- 
sumed heir to the empire, at the time of its erection,” the Caesar 
having later been identified with the most famous person of that 
name.’° A more recent authority finds stronger justification for the 
attribution, since “the Roman wall built by Juilus Caesar round 
London had its southeast corner quite close to this spot [the Salt 


* Extracts from these are printed in the appendix to vol. 1 of the first edi- 
tion of John Bayley’s History and Antiquities of the Tower of London 
(London, 1821). 

®° The references in Peele, More, and Deloney are cited in Sugden’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary to the Works of Shakespeare and His Fellow Drama- 
tists (Manchester, 1925), p. 520. Those in Dunbar and Polydore Vergil 
are cited in Hans Matter, Englische Griindungssagen von Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth bis zur Renaissance (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 359. 

*° John W. Archer, Vestiges of Old London (London, 1851), sect. xv, p. 3. 
Some older opinions concerning the Roman origin of the Tower are dis- 
cussed in Bayley’s History and Antiquities of the Tower of London (1821), 
pp. 1-6. See also William Kent, London for Shakespeare Lovers (London, 
1934), p. 94. 
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Tower], and very possibly Julius Caesar had a tower to flank the 
two faces of it at, or very near, this spot.” 1 

The other possibility is that some medieval purveyor of history 
misread a passage in his source. It has been suggested that the 
“ Dodres ” which Gervase of Tilbury wrote for “ Odnea” (a place 
in France where Geoffrey says Caesar built a tower) was misread 
as “ Londres.” ** Another type of passage which might have been 
misread is that in which both Caesar and the Tower are mentioned 
by coincidence. One such passage appears in William of Malmes- 
bury’s Gesta Regum Anglorum, which says of William Rufus: 


Et profecto, si Christianitas nostra pateretur, sicut olim anima Euforbii 
transisse dicta est in Pythagoram Samium, ita possit dici quod anima 
Julii Caesaris transierit in regum Willelmum. 

Unum aedificium, et ipsum permaximum, domum in Londonia incepit et 
perfecit, non parcens expensis dummodo liberalitatis suae magnificentiam 
exhiberet.** 


It is conceivable that some writer with small Latin, or one reading 
hastily, might have understood from this passage that Caesar built 
the Tower. Another passage which might have been misread ap- 
pears in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae. 
Having described the founding of Trinovantum by Brutus, Geoffrey 
adds: 


At postquam lud frater cassibellani qui cum iuliano cesare dimicauit 
regni gubernaculum adeptus est cinxit eam nobillissimis muris necnon & 
turribus mira arte fabricatis.* 


The example of La3amon’s citation of sources in the Brut makes it 
tempting to consider one of these passages a more than possible 
source of the Caesar tradition.*® 

Whatever the origin of the story, it persisted after Shakespeare’s 


11 Sir George Younghusband, Tower of London from Within (revised ed., 
New York, [1925?]), p. 48. 

12 Matter, Englische Griindungssagen, p. 358. 

18 Ed. Thomas D. Hardy (London, 1840), 1m. 504. Vague as it is, the 
second sentence of this passage seems to have started the tradition that 
Rufus built the Tower (see Hardy, 1, 504n.), despite the statement of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that he only built a wall around it. It is possible 
that William of Malmesbury was referring to Rufus’ hall in Westminster, 
but his phrase “in Londonia ” would suggest the Tower to most readers. 

14 Ed. Acton Griscom (London, 1929), p. 252. 

15 See Sir Frederic Madden (ed.), Lazamons Brut (London, 1847), I. xii. 
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time at least into the eighteenth century. A scholarly allusion to it 
appears in Hearne’s edition of Leland’s Collectanea;** and Gray 
apostrophizes “ Ye Towers of Julius! London’s lasting shame ” in 
The Bard." It is interesting that one of the first and the last 
instances of the tradition at hand should occur in poems. Although 
the story seems seldom to have commended itself to the sober his- 
torian, it held a certain fascination for writers of a more fanciful 
bent, among them the greatest of English poets. 


Homer NEARING, JR. 
Pennsylvania Military College 


“TWENTY GOOD-NIGHTS ”—THE KNIGHT OF THE 
BURNING PESTLE AND MIDDLETON’S 
FAMILY OF LOVE 


In The Knight of the Burning Pestle, u, i, 69-70, Humphrey 
takes leave of Ventyrewell with the couplet: 


Good-night, twenty good-nights, & twenty more, 
And 20 more good-nights,—that makes three score. 


Emil Koeppel! in 1895 suggested that the couplet was intended to 
ridicule the frequent repetition of the words Good night in the 
Garden scene of Romeo and Juliet, 11, ii (“ Sweet, good-night! ” 
1, 120; “ Good-night, good-night!” 1. 123; “Three words, dear 
Romeo, and good-night indeed!” 1. 142; “ A thousand times good- 
night!” 1. 155; “ Good-night, good-night. Parting is such sweet 
sorrow That I shall say good-night till it be morrow,” Il. 185-6) ; 
and most modern editors have merely repeated Koeppel’s sug- 
gestion without venturing an independent opinion. Although 
Beaumont may well have had in mind Romeo and Juliet—and 
possibly a number of other plays—there seems hardly sufficient 
reason to assume that his ridicule was specifically directed toward 


16 Tn the edition of 1774 Leland’s sketch of a tower and the editorial note 
concerning its identity are in vol. 11, p. 431. 

17 Cited by Hudson (ed.) King Richard II, in The Works of Shakespeare 
(Boston, 1852), v. 117 . 

1 Quellen Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson’s, John Marston’s, und 
Beaumont und Fletcher’s (Miinchener Beitrige zur romanischen und 
englischen Philologie, x1), p. 43. 
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Romeo and Juliet. I suspect it much more likely to have been 
directed toward a play more immediately antedating the composi- 
tion of his burlesque, usually assigned to 1607. There has, of course, 
been some disagreement as to whether The Knight was written as 
early as 1607 (the date accepted by Sir Edmund Chambers) ,? but no 
allusion has been found in it to any play after that date while several 
allusions have been noted to plays immediately preceding 1607. I 
strongly suspect that Humphrey’s “twenty . . . & twenty more, 
And 20 more good-nights” was suggested to Beaumont by a 
parting in Middleton’s The Family of Love (which I have elsewhere 
given reason for thinking was composed not long after the summer 
of 1605),° although it seems amusingly ironical that Middleton, 
whose own interests at the time were almost wholly satirical, should, 
in the slight portions of his plays which present romantic themes, 
have furnished Beaumont material for satirizing the extravagancies 
of the romantic drama of the day. 

At the close of Act m1 of The Family of Love Maria takes leave 
of Gerardine with 


Then twenty time adieu. 


I hasten to add that my suspicion that it was this line from The 
Family which suggested Humphrey’s speech is based not so much 
upon the use of the word twenty—exaggerated by Beaumont with 
the license of burlesque—as upon there being a more obvious parody 
of The Family of Love in Act 1v of The Knight. In the latter 
play Jasper, denied access to his beloved Luce, spreads the report 
that he has died and arranges that he, masquerading as a corpse, 
be borne in a coffin to Luce’s chamber. In The Family Gerardine, 
similarly denied access to Maria, secures permission, upon the 
announcement that he will travel abroad, to send a trunk of gifts to 
Maria’s chamber, and, of course, secretes himself within the trunk. 
The scenes in which the hidden lovers discover themselves are suffi- 
ciently alike to urge that Beaumont, although he has changed the 
trunk to a coffin, is writing with The Family of Love in mind and 


*E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1923), 1, 220-221. 

*“ A Note on the Date of Middleton’s The Family of Love,” &c., in Eliza- 
bethan Studies . . . in Honor of George F. Reynolds (University of Colo- 
rado Studies, Ser. B, vol. 2, no. 4, Boulder, 1945), pp. 195-200. The Family 
of Love, its title-page bearing the date 1608, was entered on The Stationers’ 
Register 12 October 1607. 
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is ridiculing not only the devices of romantic drama but the lan- 
guage in which Middleton had written. In The Family, U1, iv, the 
discovery is in part as follows: 


Gerardine rising out of the Trunke, she [Maria] seemes fearefull, and 
flyes. 


Mar. O, help, help, help! 
Ger. Stay, sweet Maria! I bring thee ample joy 
To check that sudden fear... (ll. 239-41) 
Fear not, sweet wench: I am no apparition, 
But the firm substance of thy truest friend: 
Know’st thou me now? 
Mar. Gerardine, my love? 
[O] what unheard-of accident presents 
Thy unexpected self... (Il. 244-49) 


In The Knight of the Burning Pestle Jasper rises from the coffin 
as Luce lifts the cloth covering him. Then, 


Luce. Save me, Heaven! 
Jasp. Nay, do not flie me, faire; I am no spirit: 
Looke better on me,—do you know me yet? 
Luce. O thou deere shadow of my friend. 
Jasp. Deere substance! 
I sweare I am no shadow: feele my hand, 
It is the same it was; I am your Jasper... (ll. 64-69) 
Luce. So, now I am satisfied: you are no spirit, 
But mine owne truest, truest, truest friend. 
Why doe you come thus to me? (ll. 77-79) 


Not only are the situations similar, as are the reactions of the two 
girls, but the passages present the same ideas in the same order—the 
girl cries for aid; her lover bids her stay and assures her he is no 
spirit; after recognizing him as her “ truest friend,” she asks why 
he has come. And the manner in which Beaumont seizes upon and 
ridicules the expression truest friend seems to leave little doubt 
that he was thinking of the passage in The Family of Love. 

The similarity of the two passages is further emphasized when 
they are compared to those in other plays which make use of 
the device of the coffin. This device is, of course, frightfully com- 
mon. Middleton was to use it in both The Chaste Maid of Cheap- 
side and The Puritan—if that play be his; but the situation in 
neither of those plays at all resembles the situation as presented in 
The Family and The Knight. Nor has the situation in the latter 
plays any similarity to that of either of the two plays which have 


3 
une 
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been suggested as the possible inspiration of Beaumont’s parody. 
Professor Alden observed that “ This coffin scene [in The Knight] 
may have been suggested by that in Marston’s Antonio and Mellida 
(v, i). If The Woman’s Prize was written as early as seems prob- 
able, Fletcher had already used a similar device there (v, iv).” * 
Although Beaumont may well have intended his coffin scene as 
ridicule of all plays in which the device had been used, examination 
of the plays known to me indicates that the scene in The Family of 
Love is the only one actually parodied. The similarity to the 
others ends with the rising of the corpse. 

In Antonio and Mellida the coffin is brought on to a stage filled 
with all the principals—eight or more. When Piero declares that 
he would give him Mellida “but to redeem one minute of his 
breath,” Antonio, rising from the coffin, tells them to “ Stand not 
amazed,” and declares that he will live happy beyond compre- 
hension if Piero keep his word; if not, he will here die. Mellida 
in seven lines (the last in Latin) asks if words can paint her great 
delight, and answers, 

O no; conceit, breath, passion, words, be dumbe, 


Whilst I instill the deawe of my sweete blisse 
In the soft pressure of a melting kisse. 


After her one speech Mellida is silent and the conversation is car- 
ried on by others. Aside from the lover’s rising from a coffin in 
which he had been brought in as though dead, and his receiving 
a kiss, the scene in Antonio and Mellida bears not the slightest 
similarity to the coffin scene in The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

The coffin scene in The Woman’s Prize bears even less similarity. 
There, as a last resort to weaken the resolution of his wife, Petru- 
chio feigns death, and, after his coffin has been brought in, Maria, 
his wife, enters the stage on which there are at least six others. She 
appears to weep, but immediately explains that her tears are not 
for her dead husband but for “ His poor, unmanly, wretched, foolish 
life.” Whereupon Petruchio, angry but defeated, rises from his 
coffin and Maria promises that, now she has tamed him, she will 
never try him more. 

Only in The Family of Love and in The Knight is the lover 
conveyed to his mistress’s chamber and there rises before her while 


*Raymond M. Alden, ed., The Knight of the Burning Pestle and A King 
and No King (Belles Lettres Series. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1910), p. 147. 
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she is alone; only in them does the girl, frightened, start to flee 
and is she restrained by assurances that the lover is no apparition 
but firm substance; and only in them is there any verbal similarity. 

But Beaumont’s intention, as has been said, was probably not so 
much the parody of Middleton’s comedy as it was the ridicule of 
the hackneyed device of having one who had been reported dead 
rise from the coffin in which he had been brought on stage. The 
use of The Family—if it be admitted—is interesting, however, as 
another illustration of the timeliness of Beaumont’s satire and of 
the way in which he gathered and used the materials from which he 
constructed his burlesque. It may, too, as a debt to still another 
play of the period 1605-1607, offer an additional—if slight—argu- 
ment for assigning The Knight to 1607. 

BALDWIN MAXWELL 
The University of Iowa 


ROBERT BROWNING AND A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON 


The truth concerning Browning’s A Blot in the ’Scutcheon has 
suffered considerably since the first performance of the tragedy 
in 1843. Professor Lounsbury has convincingly shown that erro- 
neous statements about its early history have been made both 
by Browning and by others.t_ For the sake of accuracy a further 
misrepresentation, heretofore unnoticed, should be corrected. It 
has to do with Charles Dickens’ opinion of the play. 

When Browning wrote A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, probably in the 
fall of 1840, he sent the manuscript to the actor William Charles 
Macready, who evidently did not examine it for a number of 
months. Under the date of September 26, 1841, Macready recorded 
in his Diaries that Forster persuaded him to read the play after 
dinner. It must have failed to inspire confidence in him for he did 
not consent to a performance at that time. Then the manuscript 
was sent to Dickens for his opinion. He waited a year before 
commenting on the play, but his reaction was quite different from 
Macready’s. In a letter to Forster dated- November 25, 1842, he 
wrote: 


*Thomas R. Lounsbury, The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning 
(New York, 1911), pp. 112-146. 
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Browning’s play has thrown me into a perfect passion of sorrow. To say 
that there is anything in its subject save what is lovely, true, deeply affect- 
ing, full of the best emotion, the most earnest feeling, and the most true 
and tender source of interest, is to say that there is no light in the sun, 
and no heat in blood. It is full of genius, natural and great thoughts, pro- 
found and yet simple and beautiful in its vigour. I know nothing that is 
so affecting, nothing in any book I have ever read, as Mildred’s recurrence 
to that “I was so young—lI had no mother.” I know no love like it, no 
passion like it, no moulding of a splendid thing after its conception, like 
it. And I swear it is a tragedy that must be played; and must be played, 
moreover, by Macready.... And if you tell Browning that I have seen it, 
tell him that I believe from my soul there is no man living (and not many 
dead) who could produce such a work.* 


In a situation which at that time was beset with prejudices, mis- 
understandings, and a clash of strong wills Forster evidently denied 
Browning the satisfaction of this letter, for Browning wrote to the 
editor of the Daily News on December 15, 1884, the following: 


. and the glowing letter which contains his [Dickens’] opinion of it 
[A Blot], although directed by him to be shown to myself, was never heard 
of or seen by me till printed in Forster’s book some thirty years after.* 


Certainly no one can deny the dishonesty of withholding the 
letter from Browning, and it is hardly surprising that biographers 
have condemned Forster for such an act. However, the situation is 
somewhat misrepresented. Browning assumed that the public had 
no knowledge of Dickens’ opinion of the play. Mrs. Orr, who likely 
knew firsthand how Browning felt about the matter, has left record 
of that assumption: 

He also felt it a just cause of bitterness that the letter from Charles 
Dickens, which conveyed his almost passionate admiration of A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon, and was clearly written to Mr. Forster in order that it might 
be seen, was withheld for thirty years from his knowledge, and that of the 
public whose judgement it might so largely have influenced.‘ 


A similar comment is made in Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century: 


... he [Forster] kept its contents to himself—and some thirty years were 
to elapse ere the poet knew how deeply his work had touched the great 
novelist. The letter was made public for the first time in Forster’s Life of 


2 John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens (New York, 1876), 1, 331-332. 

*Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning (Boston, 
1908), p. 111. 

Ibid., p. 118. 
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Dickens; and Mr. Browning made no secret of his regret that the nature of 
its contents had been so long withheld: naturally feeling that such an ex- 
_ pression of opinion from one so prominently before the public would have 
been invaluable to himself and his work at that period of his career.° 


These accounts show quite clearly Browning’s further assumption 
that had the public known of this opinion it might have been influ- 
enced because of the prominence of Dickens. 

The truth is that the public did know of Dickens’ opinion. Two 
prominent magazines of the time, one English and one American, 
refer to Dickens’ criticism of the play, and the criticism is quite 
consistent with that expressed in the letter. A reviewer of Brown- 
ing’s works wrote in Sharpe’s London Magazine of November, 
1848: 

. .. Charles Dickens is known to consider and declare this poet’s “ Blot on 
the Scutcheon ” the most poetic, pathetic, and generally beautiful of domes- 
tie tragedies. 

In a review of Browning’s first American edition of poems in the 
December, 1849, issue of Graham’s Magazine the critic made the 
following statement: 

... the grandest pieces in the volume are “ Pippa Passes,” and “ A Blot in 


the ’Seutcheon.” The latter, in the opinion of Dickens, is the finest poem 
of the century. 


Then the reviewer immediately made comments on the play that 
resemble more than a little the sentiment expressed by Dickens in 
his letter: 


We think there can be detected in it that hardness of touch which charac- 
terizes the other dramas, but the depth and pathos of the matter, and the 
approach to something like impassioned action in the events, make it won- 
derfully impressive. Once read it must haunt the imagination forever, for 
its power strikes deep into the very substance and core of the soul. 
Thorold’s adamantine pride, and Guendolen’s sweet woman’s sympathy, 
and Mildred’s awful sorrow, can never be forgotten. Mildred’s repetition, 
in moments of agony or half-consciousness, of the lines—‘“ I was so young— 
I loved him so—I had no mother—God forgot me—and I fell—” exceeds 
in pathetic effect anything in English dramatic literature since the Eliza- 
bethan era. 


Besides the references in the reviews there is also the following 
comment on Dickens’ opinion of A Blot in a book by Thomas 
Powell published in 1849: 


5 Ed. W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas J. Wise (London, 1895), 1, 433. 
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We have heard him [Dickens] declare that he would rather have written 
the “ Blot in the ’Seutcheon ” than any work of modern times.° 


We can safely conclude that from sometime before November, 
1848, the date of the first review quoted here, the public possessed 
essentially the same information as that which Forster was con- 
demned for concealing from both Browning and the public until 
1873, when Forster’s biography of Dickens first appeared. Then 
doubtless the public had the benefit of Dickens’ opinion at least 
twenty-five of the thirty years that Browning assumed it was 
unknown. 

It is understandable that Browning might not have had occasion 
to hear of the published comments in 1848 and 1849, when he and 
his wife were somewhat isolated in Italy. But it does seem strange 
that he did not learn of Dickens’ opinion in the twenty-five years to 
elapse before the publication of Forster’s biography. We can feel 
sure that Browning did not deliberately misrepresent the situation, 
for without a doubt he was an honest man. On the whole he bore 
adverse criticism well; he did, however, have a sensitive streak con- 
cerning his plays, especially A Blot in the ’Scutcheon. He, as well 
as many of his supporters, felt that this play’s lack of stage success 
was unjustified, and in their defense of it they have left the facts 
in a quagmire of confusion from which the truth is sometimes 
difficult to extricate. It is impossible to tell whether or not the 
statement that the public did not know of Dickens’ opinion was 
the result of a blind defense of the play, but in any case the mis- 
representation should be corrected. 

GERTRUDE REESE 

The University of Texas 


ANC. FR. cha[ilele[s], cheles, chieles, qu[i]eles 
‘SIL VOUS PLAIT’ 


Comme étymon de cette interjection, le FEW s. v. cavillae ‘ rail- 
lerie ’ admet encore la théorie de A. Schulze, qui date de 1884: 

Dass afrz. chaeles auf cavillas zuriickgeht, hat Schulze Z 8, 299 wahr- 
scheinlich gemacht. In verbindungen wie dites moi chaeles (Erec), dann 


parlés a moi, chaéles konnte die urspriingliche bed. ‘kleine neckereien, 
unwichtige dinge’ allmihlich verblassen und das wort zur blossen inter- 


®* The Living Authors of England (New York, 1849), p. 175. 
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jektion werden. Der vokal der endung (¢) erklirt sich durch attraktion 
von seiten des hiiufigen -gle. Der schwund des -v-, der sonst nur in der 
nihe von labialen vokalen eintritt, ist wohl durch die formelhaftigkeit und 
daherige schwiiche des wortes geférdert worden. 


Meyer-Liibke, au contraire, n’a pas accepté l’étymon cavillae dans 
son REW (3° éd., s. v. velle) ; il déclare expressément fausse l’ex- 
plication, par Schulze, des formes italiennes du type covelle ‘ niai- 
series’ par cavillae, mais il ne mentionne pas I’a.fr. chaeles; s. v. 
catellus, il rejette l’explication de cette interjection par Sainéan: 
chael ( < catellus) ‘ petit chien,’ mais il ne l’explique pas lui-méme. 
Dans la premiére édition, Meyer-Liibke avait plus ouvertement 
rejeté l’équation chaeles—cavillae. Je crois que Meyer-Liibke avait 
été bien inspiré dans son premier refus catégorique. L’hypothése 
de Schulze ne peut plus, 4 mon avis, étre défendue: a part les diffi- 
cultés phonétiques, le point de départ est enti¢rement construit: 
dites moi chaeles n’est que le texte abrégé du v. 1200 d’Lrec, qui, 
dans original, est: ‘Dites moi, fet ele, ‘ chaeles, [Saves vos quant 
Erec vandra?| ’—il n’y a donc pas de *dire chaeles ‘ dire des niaise- 
ries’ dans le texte (avec chaeles régime dépendant de dites), mais 
chaeles est une interjection indépendante ( = ‘sil vous plait’ ou 
= lat. sodes, qui sert 4 l’expliquer dans des gloses), tout a fait 
comme dans le texte paralléle Vivien niés, parlés a moi, chaeles: 
une interjection s’ajoutant 4 Vimpératif ‘ dites-moi,’ et cet emploi 
est en somme l’usage général en anc.fr., que Tobler-Lommatzsch 
définissent trés bien par “ Interjektion der Aufforderung, seltener 
der Beteuerung, des Erstaunens, der Klage.” Ce que je reproche 
particuliérement 4 Vhypothése de Schulze, c’est la construction ad 
hoc @une nuance de style, qui n’est pas du tout dans les textes: nulle 
part il n’y a la moindre indication que l’interjection “ diminue ” 
par modestie ’emphase, de sorte que ce terme serait l’équivalent de 
‘un peu’ (‘dites-moi un peu’): au contraire, cette interjection 
semble ajouter 4 la phrase la nuance de la priére pressante (cf. la 
note solennelle de textes comme [Tobler-Lomm.]: Mahomet, sire, 
quar m’en venchiez, chaéle =‘ vengez-moi un peu’? —ou sire 
Renier, chaielles,/ Por Deu voz proi, le gloriouz celestre, / Ceste 
parole ne soit ja descouverte). 

Je crois que parmi les différentes explications données, c’est la 
premiére en date qui est 4 retenir: celle de Foerster dans Zeitschrift 
fiir die dsterr. Gymnasien 1874, 145, que l’auteur lui-méme avait 
avancée d’une facon trop dubitative (“Sollte es nicht mit chaeler 
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‘befehligen ’ zusammenhiingen ?”)—procédé prudent qui a empéché 
les savants dans la suite de prendre sa suggestion au sérieux,’ mais 
qui s’impose comme vérité 4 l’étymologiste qui a expliqué la parti- 
cule a.fr. mon par une forme verbale pétrifiée (lat. moneo, cf. 
PMLA Lxt, 607) : Pimpératif ou Pindicatif (au sens interrogatif) 
pétrifié du verbe a.fr. cha[d]eler ‘commander, gouverner, conduire’ : 
‘commande!’ ou ‘commandes-tu?.’ I] ne faut pas oublier que 
nous sommes, avec les textes anciens francais, dans l’atmosphére 
féodale qui faisait dire couramment (cf. Aufsdtze zur rom. Syntax 
u. Stilistik, p. 133) faites moi escouter pour ‘ écoutez-moi’ (cf. de 
méme en a.esp.: mandedes lo tomar ==‘ tomadle’), reflet de formules 
ecclésiastiques comme jube me benedicere ‘ bénis-moi’: se présenter, 
a Vintérieur hiérarchie, comme ‘serviteur’ obéissant 4 des 
‘ordres’ appartenait au code de politesse* de cette époque, et 
d’établir cette fiction était particuliérement nécessaire quand on 
devait demander un service:* au lieu de prier le ‘suzerain du 


1Suchier donne le branle en opposant & l’opinion de Foerster la sienne, 
sans offrir d’arguments, et M. Espe, dans sa dissertation sur les interjec- 
tions a.fr., clét la file en qualifiant l’idée de Foerster d’inacceptable. Breuer 
met un point d’interrogation dans son Wérterbuch de Chrétien, 4 la place 
réservée pour ]’étymologie, il n’a done pas non plus retenu l’explication de 
son maitre.—II est clair que l’accouplement de chaele[s] avec les formes 
italiennes covelle (signifiant tout autre chose) a embrouillé la question 
étymologique. Chaele[s] n’est que frangais: il faut done l’expliquer par du 
frangais. 

Le fait que cavillae ait pénétré dans les langues celtiques et germaniques 
(FEW), ne prouve-rien pour notre interjection: le sens des mots d’emprunt 
en question est différent (‘coupable, blimable,’ ‘calomnier’ en celtique; 
‘quereller’ en germanique: angl. cavil, flam. kabillen; j’ajoute ici Vall. 
argotique (Rotwelsch) Kafiller Kaviller ‘bourreau, écorcheur,’ attesté 
depuis 1510, que L. Giinther, Die deutsche Gaunersprache, p. 149, ne 
réussit pas A expliquer plausiblement: les sens que cavillae a dans les patois 
francais, p.ex. ‘ tromperie,’ ‘ tricheur,’ ‘chicane, querelle,’ nous autorisent 
& supposer un transfert ‘ chicaneur ’>‘ écorcheur, bourreau ’). 

2 Cf. le texte de L’Escoufle: “ Ele a dit molt cortoisement / As meschines 
et as puceles / Ki devant li gisent: Chaeles! / Beles, car vos leves hui mais.” 

* La confusion la plus bizarre entre la fiction de servir un supérieur et 
la sollicitation réelle d’un service de sa part se trouve dans la langue de la 
chancellerie espagnole des Habsbourg qui emploie ser servido au sens de 
‘daigner faire qch.’ (Il y a un reflet de cet usage dans le Don Quijote: 
que vuestra merced sea servido de mostrarnos.) A l’origine cette expression 
se trouvait dans des phrases comme ; Dios sea servido! ‘que la volonté 
de Dieu soit faite!’ (on ‘sert’ Dieu en s’humiliant devant lui et en ac- 
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moment,’ on lui demandait des ordres. On sait que dans beaucoup 
de langues la formule de politesse ‘ je vous prie’ est remplacée par 
‘ordonnez,’ p.ex. hongrois parancsoljon leiilni ‘ asseyez-vous, 8.V.p.,’ 
litt. ‘ordonnez de vous asseoir’; ture buywrun[uz] ‘ ordonne[z] ’ 
> ‘s'il vous plait’; néo-gree oriste, russe izvol’te, pozalui-sta; 
tandis que le gargon de restaurant allemand qui veut prendre note 
de la commande du client emploie la formule bitte schon ?, son con- 
frére italien dira: comandi? L’emploi de coment chieles, litt. 
coment? chaeles! (le dictionnaire de Tobler-Lommatzsch imprime 
en effet ainsi dans un des textes non-bibliques: ‘Li mulez dist: 
Coment ? Chaeles! / Ore ai oi dures noveles’), dans des traductions 
de la bible ot Voriginal latin a numquid [= ‘ comment donc? ’], 
s’expliquera 4 partir de la nuance de la surprise, mentionnée plus 
haut: dans ce cas, l’addition d’un ‘ je vous prie ’ est indiqué (fr.mod. 
comment, je vous prie, expliquez-vous cet état de choses?) ; cf. aussi 
les exclamations populaires que presque toutes les langues font 
suivre au pronom interrogatif direct: hongr. mt csoda? ‘ quoi?’ 
(litt. ‘quoi, miracle!’), all. was zum Teufel, angl. what the hell, 
fr. que diantre, logudor. iteu = quid deus etc. En tout cas, le verbe 
chaeler nous donne la nuance solennelle que je postulais tantdt 
pour l’interjection chaele|s]. 

On sait que le verbe chadeler, qui vient de cha[d]el < capitellum 
‘téte’ (‘étre a la téte de’ > ‘ gouverner, commander’) était en 
usage du XI¢ jusqu’au XV¢° siécle et que la forme avec la dentale 
ammuie c[h]aeler, aussi caieler, est du XII® et XIII® siécle 
(FEW, s.v. capitellum). Or, notre interjection se trouve dans 
les textes 4 partir du XIIe siécle (elle n’est pas dans le ms. 
Oxford de la Ch. de Rol., ot se trouve la forme avec -d- de 
cha[d]|eler au sens de ‘ gouverner ’: ‘ Cil est morz qui tuz jurs nus 
cadelet ’),* il n’y a done aucune difficulté chronologique. I] serait 


ceptant toutes ses décisions) ; ainsi une phrase comme como Dios es servido 
peut évoluer vers le sens ‘comme il plait 4 Dieu,’ et, finalement, on obtient 
Dios sea servido ‘ plait 4 Dieu’; comme en espagnol les expressions servant 
au culte de Dieu s’appliquent volontiers, par métaphore, au roi, son image 
(majestad ; vos au lieu de vosotros; aqui te Dios—aqui del rey), on dira 
du roi (et de toute autorité) que vuestre .rerced sea servido de . . .—I,all. 
geruhen, ‘ daigner,’ dit aussi de Dieu et du prince, verbe signifiant 4 l’origine 
‘prendre soin,’ est attiré, au temps de Luther, dans l’orbite du verbe 
d’origine toute différente ruhen ‘reposer’ (Kluge-Gétze): ainsi Dieu et le 
prince apparaissaient comme des étres tout-puissants, agissant sans agir. 
‘Dans la premiére édition du REW, Meyer-Liibke s.v. capitellum, con- 
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plus avantageux pour mon hypothése si la forme avec -d- était 
attestée aussi pour l’interjection, mais on peut penser que chaéle! 
ou chaéles? pénétrérent dans la langue littéraire, quoique 4 une 
époque plus récente, pourtant a Vétat pétrifié, on Videntité avec 
cha{d|eler n’était plus sentie. Nous pourrons aussi expliquer ainsi 
le prov. caéla, que Schultz-Gora a signalé dans un manuscrit 
du Girard de Roussillon, transposition en provengal de l’anc.ir. 
chaele, alors que le verbe pour ‘ gouverner’ se trouve dans ce méme 
texte sous la forme chadeler. Le e de chaeles concorde avec le ¢ des 
formes accentuées sur le radical de chaeler et avec le é de ’étymon: 
*capitellat. De chalileles on obtient ensuite des formes abrégées 


comme chieles, cheles ete. 
Leo Spirzer 


A SOURCE OF DON RAMON DE LA CRUZ 


The presentation of Houdart de la Motte’s tragedy Inés de Castro 
on April 6, 1723 aroused a storm of criticism comparable to that 
of the Cid.* Houdart had undertaken to dramatize once again the 
tragic and moving story of the famous Portuguese heroine of the 
fourteenth century, the beloved of Dom Pedro and mother of his 
three children, who had become enmeshed in political rivalries and 
hatreds and was murdered by some counsellors of the realm over 
the King’s initial objections. However, the author had taken a 
poet’s liberties with the story by arbitrarily introducing a new ele- 
ment, wholly absent from both history and legend. He created the 
role of Pedro’s stepmother, the Queen, mother both to Pedro’s be- 
trothed Constance, and to Ferdinand, King of Castile. This 
woman, fiercely devoted to her daughter’s happiness, poisons the 
latter’s rival who dies after her marriage to the heir to the throne 
has been sanctioned by the King. In addition to this disregard of 


sidérait l’a.fr. chadeler comme emprunt au prov. capdelar; dans la troisiéme 
édition il a omis le mot a.fr. Il nous faut probablement arriver a4 la 
conclusion que chadeler est un reflet autochtone en ancien frangais (cf. 
malehabitus>malade), continué par la forme sans d:on remarque la 
méme chute du -d- dans le nom a.fr. chadel ‘ chef’ (<capitellum) >chaél. 

1 Arstne Houssaye, Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century, Part 0, 
London, G. W. Dillingham, 1886, pp. 64-68; also V. B. Grannis, Dramatic 
Parody in the 18th Century, N. Y., Publications of the Institute of French 


Studies, 1931. 
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fact, Houdart was accused of having violated canons of good taste: 
violence was rampant on the stage, the play often descended to the 
level of bathos, he had had the audacity to introduce children on 
the stage, and had even appropriated a line from Corneille. 

The culmination of the attacks on the notwithstandingly success- 
ful author came with the presentation of a one-act satire on July 
24th of the same year: the Agnés de Chaillot of Legrand and 
Dominique,” the very title of which is a derisive pun on the name of 
the heroine. Almost half a century later, in 1770, this satire was 
the model which Don Ramén de la Cruz used for writing his 
“sainete tragico,” Inesilla la de Pinto.® This little work of the 
Spanish humorist follows the action of the French playlet faith- 
fully, even to the boisterous humor, the piquant sallies, the puns, the 
gauloiserie.* Both works reduce the heroic attitudes of the original 
treatment to sheer ridicule: mockery is made of all high-flown 
sentiments, and the noble characters are metamorphosed into coarse 
bourgeois acting against the background of the kitchen. Lofty 
phrases mix with low comedy, salacious undertones and solid rustic 
speech. 

In the French travesty the King had become Trivelin, the 
“bailli ” who is at the same time a baker, and in the hands of de la 
Cruz he assumes the figure of Espejo, the “alcalde.” The Queen 
descends the same two steps toward burlesque: in French she had 
been the virago “ baillive ” and in Spanish she is the fierce “ alcal- 
desa ” who warns the poor kitchen-maid, Inesilla, that if she finds 
the woman who is turning her son’s head (the “ alcaldesa” is no 
longer a stepmother), she will make a “ potaje ” of her (107). 

If the original Pedro had gallantly conquered the Moors, and 
his mock counterpart Pierrot had won a prize for prowess with the 
“ arquebuse,” Chinica the hero of Jnesilla returns victorious from 
having beheaded a rooster! Pierrot had overcome all resistance on 


* All references made to this play will be from the text Agnés de Chaillot, 
in Fin du Répertoire du Théaétre Frangais, Vol. 5, Paris, chez Mme Dabo- 
Butschart, 1826, pp. 93-126. 

3 Inesilla la de Pinto, pp. 105-111, Sainetes de Don Ramon de la Cruz, 
Don Emilio Cotarela y Mori, Nueva Biblioteca ‘de Autores Espaioles, 
Madrid, Casa Editorial Bailly-Bailliere, 1928. 

‘In his Don Ramon de la Cruz y sus Obras, Madrid, Imprenta de José 
Perales y Martinez, 1899, p. 351, Cotarelo y Mori notes that the Inesilla is a 
parody of the tragedy of Inés de Castro, referring to no special work and 
adding that “ ... pudo tener presente la Agnés de Chaillot.” 


al 
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the part of the virtuous Agnés by seizing a kitchen knife in a wily 
move to commit a frustrated lover’s suicide. Chinica was equally 
clever; one day he had found Inesilla cleaning eggplants and had 
made his advances, only to be rebuffed. Whereupon he too had 
seized the large kitchen knife and had been on the point of killing 
himself, The tender Inesilla, in her own words too sensitive even to 
kill a flea, had snatched the knife from him, and since then they 
were one. 

The young hero refuses to marry his father’s choice, the daughter 
of the mayor of another village. Like Trivelin before him, and the 
King before Trivelin, Espejo is afraid of war with the neighboring 
“power.” And if the rash Pedro had been willing to fight all of 
Castile to retain his Inés, and Pierrot all of Gonesse for Agnés, 
Chinica will fight the entire town of Villecas en Pinto, and will even 
protect Inesilla against a squadron of mothers-in-law ! 

Following the fate of Inés and Agnés at the hands of the Queen 
and Baillive respectively, Inesilla is exposed by the alcaldesa and is 
handed over to her custody, to be imprisoned in the kitchen! The 
alcalde calls a meeting of the council of “ aguaciles.” Now one of 
the strictures aimed at Houdart was that in the scene of the meet- 
ing of his advisors, four grandees had come on the stage, although 
two were superfluous as they said nothing and contributed nothing 
to the action. Legrand and Dominique had satirized this element 
of the tragedy by introducing as “ grands ” the very commonplace 
“Marguillier d’honneur,’ the “Carillonneur,” Arlequin the 
“ Bedeau,” and the “ Magister.” Of these only two count: first, 
Arlequin who, like Rodrigue of the Houdart drama, is in love with 
Agnés and yet advises leniency, and the “ Magister.” The latter, 
although he had been saved by Pierrot from being run over by a cart 
while sleeping in a drunken stupor in the public square, urges that 
a father must uphold his authority, Ramon de la Cruz reverses 
the order. In his version, Simén the schoolmaster advises severe 
punishment while Callejo the “ regidor ” defends Chinica because 
once when he had been stretched out at the door of the City Hall, 
Chinica had carried him home on his shoulders. 

At this point Inesilla follows the example of her forerunners by 
ushering in her four children (the number of Inés’ children had 
been three; the brood was increased by one in both the French and 
Spanish parodies) in an attempt to mollify the alcalde. King 
Alphonse had been moved by the appearance of his hitherto un- 


? 
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known grandchildren, but the Bailli had reacted in typical “ vilain ” 
fashion and the words of the Alcalde are almost a literal translation 
from the French. 
Bailli (120): Et d’ou diable a-t-on fait sortir ces marmots-la: 
Ai-je dans ma maison des chambres inconnues? 
Oh! pour le coup, il faut qu’ils soient tombés des nues. 
Ont-ils pu parvenir 4 l’Age ou les voila 
Sans qu’aucun du logis ait rien su de cela? 


Espejo (110):  4De dénde ha salido esta 
tropa de zanganos? ; Hay 
alguna encantada cueva 
en esta casa? O jqué nube 
los ha arrojado a mis puertas? 


And the ribaldry of Inesilla’s answer to her father-in-law’s questions 
is simply the French words all over again. 
Inesilla (110): No miréis mi rostro; ved 

el vuestro, y si por las sefias 

queréis conocer su origen, 

ellos ignoran quién sea 

su padre, como muchos otros. 


Agnes (121): N’y voyez point mes traits, n’y voyez que les vétres. 
Ils ignorent leur pére ainsi que beaucoup d’autres. 


Espejo: Y el traerme los chiquillos, 
ite parece a ti que es prueba 
para mi de estar casada? 
;No era mala impertinencia! 


Bailli: Pour prouver un hymen, petite impertinente, 
Vous montrez des enfans! La preuve en est plaisante! 


Like the Bailli, however, Espejo is finally won over. At this 
turn of events, Agnés, poisoned by the Baillive, had complained of 
“la colique.” Since the alcaldesa in this play has no personal 
motive for vengeance, Inesilla can only say that 


. no hallo mas 
arbitrio que caerme muerta. 


In the meanwhile, Chinica, to save Inesilla and to follow the pat- 
tern of his literary forbears, has revolted and rushes in only to find 
her in a faint or perhaps dying. He wishes to follow her in death. 
Pedro, too, had wished to kill himself but had been stopped by Inés’ 
dying injunction to live as a consolation to his father. Pierrot had 


> 
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wished to kill himself but had changed his mind since a happy end- 
ing would make for better box-office receipts, to which treatment the 
moribund Agnés had readily responded. Inesilla cannot fall behind 
either: someone has some “ rosoli” which will revive her. In a 
burst of energy, Espejo offers her the entire bottle! 


Martin Nozick 
Oberlin College 


GRIMM’S ALLEGED AUTHORSHIP OF CERTAIN 
ARTICLES ON THE THEATER IN PARIS 


It has been the claim of some scholars, who apparently did not 
consult the texts involved, that Melchior Grimm is the author of 
the articles on the theater in Paris which appeared in the Beytrige 
zur Historie und Aufnahme des Theaters. This review, which 
appeared for four issues in Stuttgart in 1750, was edited by Mylius 
and Lessing, and was devoted to translations and news of foreign 
theaters.?- The editors insisted, in a footnote to the first article, 
that the views expressed came directly from Paris itself.* On the 
basis of chronology, Grimm might have been the author of the 
articles in question, for the ambitious young German had only 
recently arrived in the French capital,* and it is certain that he 
possessed a lively interest in all things connected with the theater. 

Although the first division of the first article bears the date of 
September 10, 1749, the majority of the items containing news of 
the Parisian stage referred to events which had occurred before that 
date. For example, reference was made to the presentation of 
Crébillon’s Catilina and of Voltaire’s Sémiramis. The former was 
played on December 20, 1748 and the latter on August 29 of the 
same year. The Beytriége critic included a translation of a letter 
from Voltaire to the Queen concerning a parody of his play and, 


Th. W. Danzel, Gottsched und seine Zeit, 2. ed., Leipzig, 1855, p. 177; 
and André Cazes, Grimm et les Encyclopédistes, Paris, 1933, p. 57. 

* Cf. Edmond Schérer, Melchior Grimm ..., Paris, 1880, p. 395. 

* Erster Band, p. 110: “ Wir haben diese Nachrichten von guter Hand. 
Die darinne gefiillte Urtheile kommen nicht von uns, sondern selbst aus 
Paris.” 

*He arrived early in February, 1749. Cf. Correspondance littéraire, 
XVI, 289. 
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although this letter was described as “etwas geheimes,” it was 
actually written in January or February of 1749,5 and hence had 
been in circulation for eight or nine months. 

The second part of this first article in the Beytrige was dated 
October 2, 1749 and contained more recent news. It recorded the 
performance of Mme du Bocage’s play Les Amazones, which took 
place July 24, 1749, and stated that the play was presented for 
nine consecutive times.® These facts are confirmed by the Abbé 
Raynal,’ whom Grimm succeeded as literary correspondent, as is 
the news of the printing of the parody of Sémiramis and a detailed 
analysis of its characters. The author of the article then proceeded 
to make a plea to the public for tolerance toward new plays on the 
grounds that masterpieces sometimes follow poor first attempts. 
He cited the case of Corneille, whose first plays did not measure up 
to his later tragedies, which are “. . . noch itzt die Ehre und die 
festeste Stiitze unsres Theaters.” ® 

Upon comparing these views with judgments later expressed by 
Grimm in his Correspondance littéraire, it appears doubtful that he 
was the author of this article in the Beytrige. It is indeed unlikely 
that he, an enthusiastic and consistent admirer of the ancients, 
would have recorded without qualification the opinion that any 
modern was worth all the ancients.® In the article, Sémiramis was 
called a bad play which deserved no more success than it received.’ 
But when it was later presented again in August, 1756, Grimm 
ranked it “. . . parmi les plus beaux ouvrages de ce génie 
supérieur.” 11 The German critic knew the works of Voltaire be- 
fore he came to France—indeed he once planned to publish in 


5 Cf. Raynal, Nouvelles littéraires, 1, 263 (included in Tourneux’ edition 
of Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire). 


° Erster Band, p. 117. 
* Raynal, op. cit., 1, 344. I am grateful to Professor H. C. Lancaster for 


checking the Registres of the Comédie-Frangaise, which show that Les 
Amazones was actually presented eleven times, having been played again 
on August 11 and August 13, after Raynal’s report written on August 10. 


* Erster Band, p. 118. 
*Ibid., p. 119: “ Die Trauerspiele, le Cid, les Horaces, Cinna, Pompée, 


Rodogune, Polieucte, Héraclius, Nicoméde, Sertorius, welches alles Stiicke 
sind, die zur Unsterblichkeit erlangen werden, welche sie, nach vieler 
Meinung, mehr verdienen, als alle Stiicke der Alten... .” 

Tbid., p. 113. 

Grimm, op. cit., 1, 277. 
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Germany Voltaire’s Mémoire sur la satire ’*—and expressed his 
surprise upon hearing criticism of Voltaire at the time of his 
arrival.’* In his first letter to the Mercure * he had nothing but 
praise for the great master. Because of this discrepancy alone, it 
would seem difficult to support the claim that Grimm wrote this 
article for the Beytriége, and another factor which makes author- 
ship doubtful is the praise of French actors to be found in the 
German periodical.’® The writer maintained that many plays owed 
their success to the acting and that Parisian actors were constantly 
striving to improve their art. This is diametrically opposed to the 
opinion of Grimm in 1753 when he reviewed the first play for his 
Correspondance littéraire.*® 

The first part of the second article in the Beytrige was dated 
November 1, 1749 and was devoted largely to an account of Vol- 
taire’s Nanine. The play was first presented June 16, 1749 and 
had little success.'7 As in the first article, then, the news from 
Paris was far from being the latest. The author’s principal ob- 
jections to Voltaire’s comedy were first, that the name had no 
significance and second, that it came nearer being a tragedy than 
a comedy. The second part of the article reported the first per- 
formance of the opera Zoroastre by Rameau and Cahusac 
(December 5, 1748). The author limited his comments to praise 
of the settings and recorded merely that it was the most successful 
opera ever presented in Paris. In his Lettre sur Omphale (1752), 
by contrast, Grimm called this opera “ sublime.” ** 

The third article in the Beytrige consisted entirely of lists of 
actors and actresses of the Comédie-Francaise and of plays presented 
there and at the Théatre-Italien. The last article was a transla- 
tion into German of L’Art du Thédtre by Francois Riccoboni. 

Thus of the four articles, only the first two contain any critical 
comment and in the light of the evidence presented it seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that Grimm wrote them. In a letter to Gottsched 
written from Paris November 30, 1751, Grimm stated that he did 


12. Cf. Danzel, op. cit., p. 345 (1747). 

18 Grimm, op. cit., X, 63. 

14 Mercure de France, August 4, 1750. 

18 Erster Band, pp. 110-111. 

2° Grimm, op. cit., 11, 243. 
17 Raynal, op. cit., 1, 321 ff.; ef. Beytrdge, p. 450. 
18 Grimm, op. cit., XVI, 310. 
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not know the identity of the author of certain “ Parisian articles.” ** 
Although there is no further identification of these articles which 
Grimm assured Gottsched he did not write, it is likely that he was 
referring to those in the Beytrage zur Historie und Aufnahme des 
Theaters. It would at least be rash to base any judgment of 
Grimm’s early views of the French theater on these documents. 


JoserH R. SMILEY 
University of Illinois 


THE ENGLISH VERSES IN THE HULOET-HIGGINS 
DICTIONARIE OF 1572 


In her Parts Added to the Mirror for Magistrates, Professor Lily 
Campbell has given the best account we have of John Higgins,* 
but she has overlooked a hundred or more verses, scraps translated 
from Latin texts, which Higgins published in his Dictionarie. The 
Dictionarie (1572) is a revision of Richard Huloet’s Abecedarium 
anglico-latinum (1552). Among the verses in it are several epi- 
grams from Martial and two stanzas which Higgins later reprinted, 
with slight alterations, in the “ tragedy ” of Albanact. 

It is strange that the epigrams from Martial have gone un- 
noticed. There had been earlier translations of single epigrams, 
and Huloet, in the Abecedarium, had printed three which he trans- 
lated in 1552 at the latest, perhaps by 1545;? but when Higgins 
rewrote these three and made his own versions of five others and a 
part of a sixth,’ he presented the first substantial number of Mar- 
tial’s epigrams to appear in English dress. The reappearance of 
three of Higgins’ efforts* in Timothy Kendall’s Flowers (1577) 
suggests that Martial’s early popularity in the schools was spread- 
ing to wider circles. 


*° Danzel, op. cit., p. 349. 

* Lily Campbell, editor, Parts Added to the Mirror for Magistrates (Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, 1946), pp. 3-28. 

* The epigrams are xIv, 202 (s.v. Babion); x11, 66 (s.v. Doue); xm, 
14 (s. v. Lettuce). The date is suggested s. v. Daniell. 

7 (s.v. Attalus) ; 1, 65 (s. v. Figge) ; 46 (s.v. Peache) ; 18 
(s.v. Play) ; x11, 54 (s. cv. Purblynde) ; tv, 54, ll. 5-6 (s. v. Ladies). Refer- 
ences are to W. Heraeus’ Teubner text. 

‘1, 7; 1, 65; xu, 54. 
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Some of Higgins’ tastes other than his liking for Martial are 
generously indulged in his Dictionarie, and their indulgence pro- 
vides evidence that perhaps by 1571 he had already determined to 
make additions to the Mirror for Magistrates. He includes a good 
deal of material showing a strong interest in history, especially in 
the falls of states and princes; and since he is a patriot, he finds, in 
history, lessons of private and political virtue for his countrymen. 
All this is commonplace, but there are other parallels between the 
Mirror and the Dictionarie which are less ambiguous. The descrip- 
tion of Bath, in the Dictionarie, is versified word for word in the 
tragedy of King Bladud;* and although the Elyot-Cooper dic- 
‘tionaries, which Higgins is often content to follow, had long ago 
exploded the “ vulgar opinion ” how Britain got its name, Higgins 
tells the story of Albion’s Brutus at some length and takes the 
opportunity of translating some Latin verses which he may have 
found in Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


And mynding to seeke some desert countrie for hym and his, he [Brutus] 
made his peticion to Diana in this sorte. 


Diua potens nemorum, terror syluestribus apris, 
Cui licet anfractus ire per aethereos, 

Infernasq; domos, terrestria iura resolue: 
Et dic quas terras, nos habitare velis. 

Dic certam sedem, qua te venerabor in aeuum, 
Qua tibi virgineis, templa dicabo choris. 


Whiche I haue Englished (though not so well as I woulde, yet so nere the 
sence as is requisite) in this maner followyng. 


O Goddesse great in woodes, that putste 
Wylde boares in fearefull feare, 
Whiche mayste goe all the turning pathes 
Of euery ayrie sphere, 
And of infernall houses eke: 
Resolue the earthly rightes, 
And shewe what countrey in to dwell 
Thou giuste me after fightes, 
Assigne a certaine seate, wher I 
Shall worship the for aye, 
And wher repleat with virgins, I 
Erect thy temples may. 


To which peticion, Brutus as he slepte receaued (by a vision) this aunswere. 


Brute sub occasu solis, trans gallica regna, 
Insula in Oceano est, vndique clausa mari, 


* Campbell, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Insula in Oceano est, habitata gigantibus olim, 
Nunc deserta quidem gentibus apta tuis. 
Hance pete, namq; tibi sedes erit illa perennis, 
Hic fiet natis, altera Troia tuis. 
Hic de prole tua reges nascentur, & ipsis 
Totius terrae, subditus orbis erit. 
Whiche may be thus Englished. 
O Brute farre vnder Phebus fall, 
Beyonde of Fraunce that grounde, 
An Iland in the Ocean is, 
With sea t’is compast rounde, 
An Iland in the Ocean is, 
Where giantes earst did dwell, 
And nowe a desert place thats apte 
Will serue thy people well, 
To this directe thy race, for there 
Shalbe thy seate for aye, 
And to thy sonnes there shalbe builte, 
An other stately Troye. 
Here of thy progeny and stocke 
Shall mighty kinges descende, 
And vynto them, as subiect all 
The worlde shall bowe and bende. 


This entry can be assigned, with moderate confidence, to the year 
1571, for in his thirty-line history of the world (s. v. Daniel) Hig- 
gins writes that the fourth of the “foure highe Monarchies” was 
inaugurated “ .47. yeares before Christes birth ” and “ hath stande 
these .1618. yeares.” Since the stanzas of Brutus’ prayer and 
Diana’s answer were in 1574 reprinted, with a few slight verbal 
changes, as lines 197-202 and 217-224 of the tragedy of Albanact,’ 
one is less unwilling to believe some part of Higgins’ suspicious 
story how he began the writing of his tragedies. Perhaps, as he 
says,® he did first write a few of them as an experiment which, at 
the encouragement of friends, he continued when time and leisure 
were given him. 

In any case, the probability is established that by 1571 he was 
planning his additions to the Mirror, and may have begun to write 
them; and whatever the degree of probability which one allows to 


*For the Latin, cf. Geoffrey, Historia, ed. Griscom, pp. 238-239; also 
Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Luard, 1, 19-20; and Flores His- 
toriarum, ed. Luard, 1, 22-23. 

*Campbell, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

8 Ibid., p. 37. 
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this conclusion, the point of method may certainly be stated that 
devotees of Higgins should no longer neglect his Dictionarie. Ex- 
amination of it may modify their views of his poetical career, the 
date, sources, and even in one case the text of his parts of the 
Mirror. 
JAMES SLEDD 
Duke University 


LODGE AND A LUCAN PASSAGE FROM MIRANDULA 


In Wits Miserie, which appeared in 1596, Thomas Lodge dis- 
cusses the enemies which may attack society. Among those he 
mentions is War, and he quotes from Lucan’s Pharsalia, 11, 101- 
109: 


Nobilitas cum plebe perit, luteqs vagatur 
Ensis, & enullo reuocatum est pectore ferrum 
Stat cruor in templis, multaqs rubentia corde 
Lubrica sax amadent, nulli sua profuit xtas 
Non senis extremum pigint feruentibus annis 
Precipitusse diem, nec primo in limine vitio 
Infantis miseri nascentiam rumpere fate 
Crimene que parui cedum potuere mereri? 
Sed satis est vani, posse mori.’ 


He follows it with a rimed translation: 


The nobles with the common sort are slaine 

Each where the conquering sword vnsheathed smites 
And from no breast his furie doth containe: 

The temples streame with gore by bloudie fights. 
The slipperie stones are moist and crimson red, 

No age was spar’d, nor tooke the sword remorse 
These troublous times, of old mans siluer head; 

Ne left he lateborne infants to inforce, 

How could yong babes deserue this crueltie? 

But now t’is well to have the power to die. 


There are three points worth noting in connexion with these 
passages : 


1. The Latin text is so corrupt that the English cannot be a 
translation of what is printed. There are about a dozen variants 


1 Thomas Lodge, Wits Miserie, Works (Glasgow: Hunterian Club, 1883), 
Iv, 69. 
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from the normal text for that passage of the Pharsalia,? and the 
result is something which could never be turned into English. 

2. The immediate source of the Latin text is Octavianus Miran- 
dula’s handy little anthology of appropriate quotations, Illustrium 
Poetarum Flores,’ and not Lucan’s Pharsalia. Under “ De Bello” 
in Mirandula’s book is to be found the quotation from Lucan which 
Lodge uses, beginning at line 101, as does Lodge’s, and ending, as 
does Lodge’s again, in the middle of line 109. Since the descrip- 
tion of the horrors of war in the Pharsalia continues for another 
hundred lines, there is no particular reason why Lodge should have 
stopped at this point, except that Mirandula did. 

3. Although Lodge is using Mirandula’s text for h‘s quotation, 
he is not using it for his translation. This becomes clear when we 
compare the fifth line of Lodge with Mirandula and with the 
normal Lucan text of the sixteenth century * (there are two manu- 
script traditions for the line at this time, typified by the 1505 and 
the 1506 editions) : 


1505 Lucan: Non senis extremum piguit vergentibus annis 


Mirandula: Non senis extremum piguit ferventibus annis 
Lodge: Non senis extremum pigint ferventibus annis 
1506 Lucan: Non senis extremum piguit urgentibus annis 
Lodge’s . . . These troublous times . . 
English 


So far as I have been able to determine, the reading “ ferventibus 
annis ” occurs in only two places—in Mirandula and in Lodge. No 
edition of Lucan which I have seen carries it, nor does any col- 
lection of quotations. 

Lodge’s “ ferventibus annis,” which is more likely to be a cor- 
ruption of the 1505 “vergentibus annis” than of the 1506 
“urgentibus annis,” is probably best translated “ burning times ” ; 


*Some of these, e.g. “luteque” (line 1) and “pigint” (line 5) are 
probably the result of the printer’s misreading Lodge’s hand when he wrote 
“lateque” and “ piguit.” (See Samuel A. Tannenbaum, Handwriting of 
the Renaissance (New York: Columbia University Press, 1930, 28, 77). 

* The passage occurs in the three editions of Mirandula which I was able 
to examine: Antwerp, 1549; Lyons, 1579; Lyons, 1582. 

‘The following editions were consulted: Sulpitius, Venice, 1493; Sabel- 
licus, Venice, 1498; Omnibonus and Sulpitius, Venice, 1505; Sulpitius, 
Paris, 1506; Lyons, 1547; Lyons, 1551; Antwerp, 1556; Hortensius, Basel, 
1578; London, 1589; Pulmannus, Antwerp, 1592. 
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at any rate, his translation “troublous times” does not fit “ fer- 
ventibus annis.” But “troublous times ” does fit the 1506 reading, 
“urgentibus annis.” 

The relation between these lines seems to be this: the Latin in 
Lodge stems from Mirandula, which in turn stems from a Lucan 
text like that of the 1505 edition. Lodge’s English, on the other 
hand, seems to be a translation of a text like that of the 1506 
edition. Exactly what happened we shall probably never know. 
Lodge either made his own translation at an earlier date and found 
use for it here, or else inserted some one else’s translation into Wits 
Miserie. Since no translation into English of the second book of 
the Pharsalia has come down to us, it is not probable that we will 
ever find out if the translation is Lodge’s, or if not, from whom 


Lodge borrowed it. 
WATERBURY CONDEE 


University of Illinois 


“THIEVES OF THE DAY’S BEAUTY ” 


Various editors * of J Henry IV have shown by their conjectures 
that Falstaff’s mock plea to the Prince (1, ii, 25) is a crux: 


Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let not us that are squires 
of the night’s body be called thieves of the day’s beauty. 


The puns have been duly appreciated: “squires of the (k)night’s 
body ” and the triple play on “ body ”—“ beauty ”—booty. “ Squire 
of the body ” is a standard phrase. But what is the meaning of 
“let not us . . . be called thieves of the day’s beauty ”? 


The scene is full of recurrences that have to be closely heeded. It 


seems that the remark looks forward to some grim jesting about the 
gallows that thieves face if they are caught. The Prince in his 


answer says, 


Thou sayest well, and it holds well too; for the fortune of us that are the 
moon’s men doth ebb and flow . . . now in as low an ebb as the foot of the 
ladder, and by-and-by in as high a flow as the ridge of the gallows. 


And the jests about the sheriff and the hangman continue, and 


*See the New Variorum, ed. S. B. Hemingway (Philadelphia, 1936) ; 
Kittredge (Boston, 1940); Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1946). 
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produce such ambiguity as Falstaff’s “ Do not thou, when thou art 
king, hang a thief ” and the Prince’s quick reply, “ No; thou shalt.” 
This last can mean not only what Falstaff takes it to mean, that he 
shall be a judge, and what the Prince, correcting, says he means, 
that Falstaff shall be a hangman; it can obviously mean “ thou shalt 
hang as a thief.” 

In the light of such jokes about “ shall there be a gallows stand- 
ing when thou art king?,”? it looks as if Falstaff is saying, “ Let 
not us be called ‘ thieves of the day’s beauty’ because we have met 
what is at present the common fate of our profession and spoiled 
the beauty of the day by getting hanged along the highway—an ugly 
sight.” The latest editor, having admitted that the line was “ ob- 
scure,” himself provided the necessary hint when he came to anno- 
tate Falstaff’s later remark to Bardolph (1v, ii, 35): “A mad 
fellow met me on the way, and told me I had unloaded all the - 
gibbets and pressed the dead bodies.” Dover Wilson’s note on 
“ gibbets ” reads: “Common on the highway, petty theft being a 
capital offense down to the nineteenth century.” Indeed one can 
quote Autolycus: “Gallows and knock are too powerful on the 
highway.” 

Falstaff was to learn how powerful “ knock ” was. But here the 
cream of the jest would be that he is thief turned aesthete, craving 
for the banishment under Hal of that public eyesore the gallows. 


Epwarp 8S. Le Comte 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


*I have kept in these quotations to the one scene, going no further than 
a few lines from the sentence under discussion, but this logical concern of 
this set of characters with the gallows can be traced through the play. 
Gadshill says (1, i, 73): “ What talkest thou to me of the hangman? If 
I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows; for if I hang, old Sir John hangs 
with me, and thou knowest he is no starveling.” In 1, ii, Falstaff in- 
dulges in the “damnable iteration” of “be hanged” no less than five 
times, and, as if to prove that this is no empty figure of speech, he has 
the clause “if I scape hanging ” once. 

The Winter's Tale, tv, ii, 28. 
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SIDNEY AND CUPID’S DART 


Sir Philip Sidney’s editors and biographers do not seem to have 
noticed that neither chance nor convention dictated the figure 
employed in the lines from Sonnet V of Astrophel and Stella: 


It is most true, what we call Cupids dart 


An image is, which for ourselves we carve. . . .* 


Taken in conjunction with Sidney’s coat of arms, or a pheon azure, 
these lines assume a new and precise significance.? The heraldic 
pheon is nothing more nor less than the head of a dart; and the 
allusion must have been instantly appreciated by Sidney’s contem- 
poraries, if not by modern readers less sensitive in matters of 
emblems and blazonings. What seems superficially a mere conceit 
now appears as an intensification of the poet’s wry commentary on 
the tangled affairs of his own heart. Once again we are confronted 
with the close frame of personal reference which is such a promi- 
nent feature of the sonnets, and which has called forth so many 
complicated and contradictory biographical analyses of Astrophel 
and Stella. 
WitiiAm H. 
Houghton Library 


THE DATE OF DONNE’S “THE ANNUNCIATION AND 
PASSION ” 


A persistent error has caused Donne’s verses “ Upon the Annun- 
ciation and Passion Falling upon One Day” to be dated 1609 in 
the editions of Sir Edmund Chambers, Sir Herbert Grierson, and 
R. E. Bennett, and in Evelyn Hardy’s biography.t As Chambers’ 


* Astrophel and Stella, ed. Mona Wilson (1931), p. 5. 

* The arms may be seen in many contemporary portraits of Sidney, and 
particularly in Thomas Lant’s engravings of Sidney’s funeral procession 
(S. 7. C. 15224), where they appear both singly and with all the quarter- 
ings appertaining to their proprietor. 

1 Poems of John Donne, ed. E. K. Chambers, 1896, 1, 246; The Poems of 
John Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson, 1912, m, 238; ed. Sir H. J. C. 
Grierson, 1933, p. xli; The Complete Poems of John Donne, ed. Roger E. 
Bennett, 1942, p. 255; Evelyn Hardy, Donne, 1942, p. 129. The verses are 
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and Grierson’s notes reveal, the error arises from taking March 25, 
1608, the manuscript date, as meaning March 25, 1608/9. But such 
an interpretation is wrong on the face of it, since dual dating ap- 
plies only from January 1 to March 24; March 25 was the first day 
of 1608, Old Style, and would be dated 1608 New Style also. That 
the poem was written in 1608 is substantiated by the fact that 1597 
and 1608 were the only years in Donne’s lifetime in which Good 
Friday fell on March 25, the Feast of the Annunciation.? 


Ruopes’ DuNLAP 


University of Iowa 


THE LITERARY HERO IN A SENTIMENTAL AGE: 
AN UNLISTED REFERENCE TO MILTON 


By the end of the eighteenth century Milton was firmly estab- 
lished as the literary hero of Americans. “No writer,” says Leon 
Howard in his account of Milton’s reputation during the colonial 
period, “ kept a higher position throughout the entire one hundred 
and fifty years.”+ The characteristic American attitude was one 
of awe; neither Milton nor his masterpiece was thought to have 
a peer. American poets might imitate the minor poems and point 
with pride to even slight evidences of Milton’s influence, but they 
cherished no hopes of achieving the sublimity of his great epic.? It 
is understandable, therefore, why Paradise Lost was the foundation 
of Milton’s reputation in colonial America. 

So popular were the poems of Milton between the years 1787 and 
1815 that twenty-eight American editions were printed.* Ap- 
parently the poet’s vogue in America was to continue, but it was 
soon to take on a new coloring. In a volume of poems by Henry 
Pickering entitled The Ruins of Paestum: and other Compositions 
in Verse, Salem, Mass., 1822, there is a reference interesting to 


headed 1608 in John Hayward’s edition of the Complete Poetry and Selected 
Prose, 1929, p. 290. 

?See calendar in The Oxford Companion to English Literature, ed. Sir 
Paul Harvey, Second Edition, pp. 899-900. 

* Leon Howard, “ Early American Copies of Milton,” Huntington Library 
Bulletin, vit, 179 (Apr., 1935). 

* Leon Howard, “ The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry,” 
Huntington Library Bulletin, 1x, 70 (Apr., 1936). 

*“ Early American Copies of Milton,” p. 179. 
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Milton bibliographers * as well as to students of American senti- 
mentalism. By his treatment of Milton Pickering reveals that he 
liked to view the poet as a man of sentiment, and for that reason 
he fully exploited the sentimental fable of Milton and the Italian 
maiden. 

This fable is presumed to date from 1819 when it first appeared 
in the Italian journal J] Raccoglitore;* the American poet, since he 
visited Italy before 1822, may have come upon the fable there. 
Pickering’s allusion to Milton occurs in a poem ° in praise of Italy, 
the land of inspiration for great poets: 


To thee, bright land, we seek ‘ whatever fair 
High fancy forms, or lavish hearts can wish.’ 

To thee, on wings of ecstacy, the bard 

Like him of Avon flies, and in thy shades 

Drinks inspiration; or amid thy bowers, 

Like Milton, erring seeks an earthly love, 

And clasps instead, sparkling with gems of heaven, 
A sky-born maid! 


Fortunately a note was appended to these tortured lines: 


An Italian lady travelling near Cambridge while Milton was at the 
university, happened to discover him asleep by the road side. The incident 
excited her curiosity, and she stopped to survey the youth. Struck with his 
extraordinary personal charms, she immediately wrote with her pencil a 
few lines from an Italian poet ... and without disturbing his slumber, 
deposited them by his side. The surprise of the youth when he awoke 
may readily be imagined. It was in pursuit of this lady that Milton, 
it is said, made his journey to Italy: and this, we are to believe, was the 
origin of the immortal poem of Paradise Lost!! 


The short paragraph introducing Pickering’s note clearly revealed 
his frame of mind: 


The beautiful story concerning Milton, to which allusion is made in the 
above lines, may not be recalled by everyone. It is probably apocryphal, 
but is searcely the less interesting on that account. 


The Milton anecdote was first printed in England for the purpose 


‘ Pickering’s volume does not appear in either H. F. Fletcher, Contribu- 
tions to a Milton Bibliography, 1800-1930. Urbana, IIl., 1931, or D. F. 
Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton from 1800 to the Present Day, Chicago, 
1930. 

5 Vol. vI, p. 60, the author David Bertilotti; cf. Stevens, p. 167. 

. ©“ Reflections on viewing the beautiful Moonlight Picture by the same 
Artist [i.e., Washington Allston],” Ruins, pp. 93-94, 127. 
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of refuting it, since the writer had discovered the same Italian 
maiden pencilling an identical Guarini quatrain in praise of a 
different person; but no sentimental story at that period could be 
killed by mere truth, and so for more than a decade the romantic 
fable was repeated or embellished by a number of English writers.” 

The particular emphasis which Pickering gave his account, in con- 
trast to the English treatment of the fable, is worth noting. Byerley’s 
refutation quite naturally stressed the parallel stories. Henry Neele 
wove the episode of the Italian maiden with the Leonora material 
and thus explained the sonnets. The author of “ Milton’s Beauty ” 
connected the fable with that popular legend. Pickering’s interest, 
however, lay in the fable’s causal relation to Paradise Lost. Colonial 
Americans had habitually identified Milton with his epic poem; 
after the sentimentalists had transformed Milton into the con- 
ventional slave of passion, they found new reasons for admiring the 
poet’s masterpiece. 

Public appetite for sentimental heroes probably accounts for the 
nature of much American prose fiction up to the Civil War; during 
this period our national heroes were also given sentimental interpre- 
tation.2 Additional proof of the impelling force of this temper is 
the appearance in 1822 of Milton, America’s literary hero, in the 
trappings of a man of sentiment. 

MarGArRET DENNY 

The University of Rochester 


7 (1) Stephen Collet (pseudonym of Thomas Byerley), “ Fable in Milton’s 
Life Refuted,” Relics of Literature, London, 1823, cf. Fletcher, p. 20. (2) 
Henry Neele, “ The Poet’s Dream,” Hommage aux Dames, London, 1825, 
reprinted in Lectures on English Poetry and other Literary Remains, \st 
ed., 1829, 2d ed., 1830, cf. Fletcher, pp. 22, 25, 29. (3) Anon. “ A Milton 
Anecdote,” Monthly Review, n.s. v, 599 (1827), a translation from “a 
foreign journal,” cf. Stevens, p. 193. (4) Socius, “ Milton’s Beauty, 
Facetiae Cantabrigienses, 3d ed., London, 1836, cf. Fletcher, p. 29. Students 
of American intellectual history who are concerned with the so-called 
“time-lag ” in the transit of literary fashions and modes of thought from 
overseas will observe that Pickering’s 1822 volume predates allusion to the 
fable in English publications. 

8 See Herbert Ross Brown, The Sentimental Novel in America, Durham, 
N. C., 1940, and Dixon Wecter, The Hero in America, N. Y., 1941. 
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MILTON AND RABBI ELIEZER 


In 1819 Richard Laurence brought out an edition of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah and mentioned the debt of Milton to rabbinical 
literature and to Rabbi Eliezer in an appended essay. Within 
recent years Professors Saurat and Fletcher have described Milton’s 
readings in Hebrew literature and have attempted to establish 
rabbinical sources for some of Milton’s ideas. I wish to follow the 
suggestion of Laurence by pointing out some interesting relation- 
ships between incidents in Paradise Lost and the Pirké of Rabbi 
Eliezer, which was printed in Hebrew in the sixteenth century and 
in a Latin version by Vorstius in 1644. I do not think of Rabbi 
Kliezer as a source; he is a symptom of a vast literature that was 
available to Milton and that certainly accounts for certain things 
said and done in Paradise Lost. I have, consequently, chosen four 
extra-Biblical events that do not seem to be of Christian provenience 
but that may be found in Eliezer and in other Hebrew sources as 
illustrations of Milton’s knowledge of this other literature. 

In Iv, 690-705, we read of the bower “chos’n by the sovran 
Planter” for the first parents; the idea could be original with 
Milton, but accounts of Adam’s wedding bowers or M53 are 
quite common in rabbinical commentaries.t. The rabbinical canopies 
are, however, always artificial in character. We also remember that 
after the Fall, Eve plans to seduce Adam so that he will die with 
her and not be given another woman. Saurat finds the source of 
this notion in the Zohar; Fletcher in Yosippon; C. 8. Lewis, who 
is not interested in Milton scholarship, seems to think that Milton 
invented the notion and gets very excited about the implication.’ 


The idea is also found in Rabbi Eliezer. 


The woman went and touched the tree, and she saw the angel of death 
coming towards her; she said: Woe is me! I shall now die, and the Holy 
One, blessed be He, will make another woman and give her to Adam, but 

1 Pirké (G. Freedlander, London, 1916), p. 88; Midrasch Rabbah: Genesis, 
18. 1. 

* Milton: Man and Thinker (N. Y., 1925), p. 284; Milton’s Semitic 
Studies (Chicago, 1926), p. 132; Preface to Paradise Lost (Oxford, 1943), 
p. 121. 
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behold I will cause him to eat with me; if we shall die, we shall both die, 
and if we live, we shall both live.* 


After the Repentance, God dressed Adam and Eve in skins. The 
Christian exegetes were unable to explain where the skins came 
from, since they did not like to think of God as a furrier. Milton 
also boggled at the passage : 

As Father of his Familie he clad 


Thir nakedness with Skins of Beasts, or slain, 
Or as the Snake with youthful Coats repaid. (x. 216-8) 


Some of the theologians had wondered about the possibility of 
animals shedding their skins, but Milton’s last line suggests that he 
knew the legend, related by Eliezer, of God’s clothing Adam and 
Eve in the pelt of the offending serpent.* A fourth instance of 
Milton’s knowledge of this material appears in his account of Cain, 
who slew Abel by smashing him in the “ midriff ” with a stone (XI. 
440-50). The Bible and the theologians say nothing about the 
means of Abel’s murder. Cowley has Cain kill Abel with a stone, 
because since the Bible is silent, “I had the Liberty to chuse that 
which I thought most probable.” ® It has usually been thought that 
Cowley influenced Milton,® but Rabbi Eliezer has “ He took the 
stone and embedded it in the forehead of Abel and slew him,” an 


idea not uncommon in Hebrew literature.’ 
D. C. ALLEN 


MILTON AND THE CREATION OF BIRDS 


In Paradise Lost vit. 417-20, Milton writes: 


Meanwhile the tepid caves, and fens, and shores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch’d, from the egg that soon 
Bursting with kindly rupture forth disclos’d 

Their callow young. 


So for Milton, as many commentators have noticed, the egg preceded 


* Op. cit., p. 95; Midrash Rabbah: Genesis 19.5; see the additional refer- 
ences listed by Ginsberg, Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1925), 1, 74. 

* Op. cit., p. 144 and Targum Yerushalmi: Genesis, 3. 21. 

° Poems (Waller, Cambridge, 1905), p. 270. 

®*R. Kirsten, Studie iiber das Verhaltnis von Cowley und Milton (Meinin- 
gen, 1899), p. 83. 

* Op. cit., p. 154; Midrash Rabbah: Genesis, 22. 8-9. 
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the hen, but I think that no one has mentioned the classical justifi- 
cation for this doctrine. The Aristotelian precepts that lie behind 
the idea are obvious, and Milton probably knew about the Orphic 
primal egg and the rationalizations of the story of Leda. But there 
were also a number of essays that were generally known to educated 
men of the seventeenth century. 

The earliest of these essays is the third question in Plutarch’s 
Symposiacs where “ Which was first, the bird or the egg?” is dis- 
cussed pro and con by Plutarch, Alexander, Sylla, and the rest. A 
number of notions from this essay found their way into the Satur- 
nalia (vit. 16) of Macrobius where the problem is phrased as 
“ Ovumne prius extiterit an gallina?” Both of these sources are 
drawn on by the seventeenth century scholar Erycius Puteanus for 
his Ovi encomium which had a wide circulation as part of the Ampi- 
theatrum* of Dornavius. Students of Milton will remember that 
Puteanus was the author of Comus, sive Phaegesiposia Cimmeria, 
de luxu somnium, Louvain, 1608. 

Don Cameron ALLEN 


THE BAPTISM OF MILTON’S DAUGHTER MARY 


That John Milton’s daughter Mary was born on October 25, 
1648, about 6 a. m., has been known to all students of his life for a 
long time, because he himself entered the fact in his own family 
Bible. That she was also baptized we should naturally take for 
granted, but I do not remember seeing the record of that act in 
print. 

Joseph Hunter found the entry of the baptism in the parish 
register of the church of St. Giles in the Fields and noted it in his 
huge collection of biographical facts called “Chorus Vatum.” * 
His account is as follows: 

1648. Nov. 7 bap. Mary d. of John Milton Esq and Mary his wife. 
Register of St Giles in the Fields. For this I am indebted to my friend M* 
Adams, who has made very large extracts from this & other London 


Registers. 


Op. cit. (Hanover, 1619), 1, 420-9. 

* David Masson, The Life of John Milton, 111, 483, 689; Iv, 335. The 
Bible is Additional MS 32, 310 in the British Museum. 

* British Museum Additional MS, 24, 491, fol. 191 (also numbered 347). 
Yale University has a photostatic copy of this whole manuscript. 
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As a check on the correctness of Hunter’s note I wrote to the Rev. 
K. R. Moore, Rector of the parish church of St. Giles in the Fields, 
who kindly confirms the accuracy of the entry. Mr. Moore’s trans- 
cription of the item, which is found under the baptisms for 
November 7, 1648, reads: “ Mary, daughter of John Milton, Esq., 
and Mary, his wife.” Here, then, is one tiny additional item to add 


to our records of Milton’s life. 
J. Mitton Frencit 


Rutgers University 


GARRICK AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, JUNE 9, 1751 


“ From thence we went to y® French comedy & saw Rodogune & 
Marier Gentilhomme.” + The editor had no difficulty in identifying 
Corneille’s tragedy, but could not solve the mystery of the after- 
piece. He thought that Garrick might have misspelled the title, 
which might be that of “ Le Gentilhomme Meunier, an anonymous 
piece, which had become part of the repertoire in 1678, but was 
never printed.” ? 1679 is the correct date, but a play first acted in 
either year that did not attract enough attention to be printed 
would not have been revived at the Comédie Francaise over seventy 
years later. Nor is it likely that Garrick, however badly he spelled, 
would have put the miller before the nobleman. The editor might 
have solved the problem by consulting Joannidés,* who lists the 
plays acted at the Comédie Francaise in 1751. Among them he 
would have found Legrand’s Usurier Gentilhomme, evidently the 
comedy that Garrick had in mind. As Joannidés does not state on 
what days this play was acted, I also consulted the Registres of the 
Comédie Francaise, recently made available to me by the generosity 
of the Modern Language Association of America. There I found 
that on June 9, 1751, the plays acted were Rodogune and the 
Usurier Gentilhomme. The fault was not in Garrick’s spelling, 
but in the editor’s reading Us as M, and w as a. 


H. CarrIncton LANCASTER 


1R. C. Alexander, The Diary of David Garrick, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, p. 12. 

*P. 76. 

3 La Comédie-Francaise de 1680 & 1900, Paris, 1901. 

* May 29, Old Style, which Garrick uses. 
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FURTHER REMINISCENCES OF WALT WHITMAN 


In the February issue of The Atlantic Monthly for 1902, John 
Townsend Trowbridge' published his “ Reminiscences of Walt 


Whitman,” * impressions which he included in his autobiography * 
the following year. The two following letters * to Trowbridge bear 
upon these reminiscences directly and indirectly, the first one from 
Johnston making an immediate reference to them. J. H. Johnston 
(1837-1919) ® was a New York jeweler at whose home Whitman 
was always welcome. 


Mr. J. T. Trowbridge New York, Feb. 8th, 1902 


My Dear Sir: 


For twenty years before his death Walt Whitman was my dearest friend, 
he was a frequent visitor at my house staying weeks at a time, and he was 
“Uncle Walt ” to my seven children.® I was pall-bearer at his funeral and 
in his will he left me his “ Rocking-chair-cane-seated.” In 1888 I was 
wired from Camden “ Walt is dying can you get Ingersoll to speak at his 
funeral.” Ingersoll said to me, “ Well, J. H., I have read Leaves of Grass 
& have a certain appreciation of Whitman but I don’t think I care to 
speak at his funeral.” I said, “ All right- now then will you do me a 
favor Mr. Ingersoll?” He said, “ yes,” and I then told him that I had an 
1860 edition of L of G in my library 12 years & it was a sealed book, but 
in 18727 I opened it and it was a revelation to me— now then— I want you 
to promise me that as soon as you get home (we were in Saratoga) you 


21John Townsend Trowbridge (1827-1916), editor, poet, novelist, and 
writer of many books for children, was a man of varied and interesting 
associations. 

2 The Atlantic Monthly, Uxxxtx, 163-175 (Feb., 1902). 

* My Own Story (Boston and New York, 1903). 

‘Both letters are in the possession of Mrs. Albert P. Madeira, grand- 
daughter of Trowbridge. 

5 The dates of Johnston and Eldridge were kindly furnished me by Mr. 
Rollo G. Silver. 

*In a letter dated April 18, 1947, Miss Bertha Johnston writes regarding 
her father : “ He read and thought a good deal; attended the theatre & was 
popular because of his congenial spirit. But like others of the period, he 
was tormented by the blasphemous dogma of predestination and, tho’ 
leading an exemplary life, was worried lest he might be fore-doomed to 
hell-fire. He read Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Spinoza, but it was ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ that finally freed his spirit from this nightmare. Whitman was 
our guest for a month, March 1877, and my father arranged for an artist- 
friend, G. W. Waters of Elmira, N. Y. to be with us and paint a portrait 
of the ‘Good Gray Poet,’ which is still our prized possession. My father 
always took with him whenever he traveled, a pocket edition of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass ’ and would buttonhole ‘ prospects ’ to read them some favorite poem.” 

*In a later letter, dated May 18, 1947, Miss Johnston writes in part: 
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will re-read L of G with your 28 years of added experience.” He agreed to 
do it— and he did it~ and the result was he became an ardent Whitmanite 
& as Walt did not die in 88, he in 1890 at my request wrote & delivered his 
wonderful lecture on Walt & I had the pleasure of handing Walt $890 * 
at a little supper after the lecture® (this was in Phila.) and Ingersoll 
delivered his funeral oration, one of the grandest he ever delivered.?° 

In 1893 The Walt Whitman Fellowship was organized & I have been 
President of the New York branch since that time, and I write to ask you 
if you will not be a guest of Honor at a dinner which we will give here next 
month, any night but Friday of any week— 

Your article in the Feb. Atlantic is by all odds the finest tribute to Walt 
I have read in years, and is it not wonderful the growth of the Whitman 
spirit? 

With kindest regards— believe me 
Very sincerely yours, 


J. H. Johnston 


The second letter is a reply to Trowbridge’s inquiry regarding 
earlier experiences in Washington, D. C., experiences which bulk 
large in Trowbridge’s own memoirs. Charles W. Eldridge (1840- 
1903) was the junior partner of Thayer and Eldridge, the Boston 
firm which published the third (1860) edition of Leaves of Grass. 
The company failed because of the Civil War and later Eldridge 
worked for several years in Washington as a clerk in the tax revenue 
department. During the years 1863-4 Whitman, Trowbridge, and 
he met for lively discussions ** at the home of William Douglas 
O’Connor.’? Eldridge was a life-long friend of Whitman. 


Washington, D. C., April 12, 02 
My Dear Mr. Trowbridge: 
Your letter of February 21 came duly to hand and would have been 
answered before but I sent it to our old friend, Mrs. O’Connor, now Mrs. 


“. . . in 1860 my father bought the third edition of Leaves of Grass. But 
it was in 1872 that he re-read it and was thrilled by it, after 12 years of 
being uninterested. He wrote to Whitman & received a charming letter 
in reply. A few months later he went to Camden where the poet was 
living with his brother George on Stevens St. He had had his first stroke 
of paralysis & came slowly down the stairs, using a cane. The pleasant 
interview lasted two hours. It was in 1877 that he visited us for the first 
time, staying for a month. He was our guest again in 1878 when he came 
on to attend the funeral of William Cullen Bryant. In 1881 he was our 
guest again for over six weeks.” 

* Holloway makes this amount $869.00. See Whitman (New York, 1927), 
p. 303. 

®See the account by Bliss Perry, Whitman (Boston and New York, 
1906), p. 255. 

1° See ibid., p. 271. 

1 See Trowbridge, My Own Story, p. 376. 

** William Douglas O’Connor (1832-1889), one of Whitman’s most ardent 
disciples, first met Whitman in the office of Thayer and Eldridge. 


“ 
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Calder,** who resides in Providence, R. I. on the chance that she might 
remember the conversation to which you alluded— she has just returned 
the letter (her health not being very good she was unable to respond 
sooner) and she says “I do not directly remember the conversation, but 
well recall many things Walt said about that.” She further says how 
much she liked you and wishes she could see you. I would suggest that if 
you ever visit Providence you call upon her. She is now a widow for the 
second time and resides at 306 Hope Street. As for myself I have no re- 
collection of any conversation whatever between you and Walt occurring 
at that time. I only remember meeting you then at O’Connor’s. 

It is my intention to put all I remember and know about Walt in a book 
before I die. 

I knew him about 30 years, and during ten of those years as intimately, 
probably, as one ever knows another. I know and believe that he was a 
great man, also a good man, and the most truly pious person I have ever 
personally known. He never would admit, nor even allow any person in 
his presence to suggest, without rebuke, that the Divine Order of the Uni- 
verse could ever have been changed or improved, or that there was any 
ultimate imperfection anywhere. “That perfect monster which the world 
ne’er saw” which means Walt Whitman as drawn by Dr. Bucke,** will 
have his appearance very much changed under the light of truth. My book 
if it ever get printed, will prick many a bubble blown by Walt’s ill- 
informed admirers. Traubel with his Whitmanian twaddle, makes me 
“ green-sick ” as William O’Connor was fond of saying in expressing dis- 
gust. Traubel’s attempt (and others) to make Walt out a socialist, or an 
anarchist is the most utter mis-representation— the fact is that Walt was 
one of the most conservative of men. He believed in the old ways: the 
family with one wife and many children. The homestead fee simple, & the 
present order of society. I heard several talks between him and Albert 
Brisbane,** the best informed probably of the American disciples of Fourier, 
and Walt would not yield one inch that anything could be changed except 
by long and slow gradations. He had a supreme contempt for reformers 
generally, and especially for those who were getting up schemes for reno- 
vating society off-hand. He delighted in lambasting such people when he 
got a good chance. Notwithstanding all this, he wrote, perhaps, the most 
revolutionary book of our time— these facts may be reconciled someday by 
somebody, but I shall not attempt to talk beyond my powers, which per- 
haps, it is needless to say, are very limited. 

Cordially yours, 


Charles W. Eldridge 


Rurus A. CoLEMAN 


Montana State University 


18 While she was preparing her article on Whitman (“ Personal Recol- 
lections of Walt Whitman,” Atlantic, cxtx, 825-34, June 1907), Mrs. Calder 
visited Trowbridge to consult his Whitman correspondence and to get his 
own impressions. 

14 Probably Cosmic Consciousness (New York, 1901). For a brief dis- 
cussion of this book see Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook 
(Chicago, 1946), p. 244. Bucke wrote the first full-sized biography of 
Whitman. 

15 Albert Brisbane (1809-1890) was one of the most energetic reformers 
of his day and an ardent disciple of Fourier. For a discussion of Whit- 
man’s attitude to the Associationists and reformers in general see Newton 
Arvin, Whitman (New York, 1938), pp. 236-8. 
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EMERSON’S “DAYS” AND EDWARD YOUNG * 


Mr. Egbert S. Oliver, in a recent study of the origins and poetic 
significance of Emerson’s “ Days,” has pointed out that the earliest 
suggestion of the poem dates back to 1831. In the Journals appear 
the lines: 


The days pass over me 
And I am still the same.* 


Nine years later, in a letter to Margaret Fuller, Emerson spoke of 
Heaven as walking among us in numerous disguises, so that even 
the wisest man is deceived, and, he adds, “ no one suspects the days 
to be gods.”* In 1847 Emerson committed to his journal the 
passage which was to serve as the outline for his famous poem: 
“The days come and go like muffled and veiled figures sent from a 
distant friendly party, but they say nothing, and if we do not use 
the gifts they bring, they carry them as silently away.”* When, 
however, in 1851 ° he came to write the poem, he employed, for the 
first time, the figure of the days as “ daughters of time.” 

I believe it has not hitherto been noted that Emerson probably 
drew this figure from Edward Young’s Night Thoughts. Of Emer- 
son’s acquaintance with Young’s work there is not the slightest 
doubt, but the reason for his interest in this eighteenth century 
poem is certainly open to conjecture. It seems likely, however, that 
Aunt Mary was chiefly responsible for directing Emerson’s attention 
to the poem. In his essay on “ Mary Moody Emerson ” he mentions 
Young among the authors who had been the early reading of his 
aunt; ® and in his journal he wrote in 1841: “ Milton and Young 
were the poets endeared to the generation she represented.” 7 At 


* Houghton Mifflin and Company have kindly granted the author per- 
mission to quote from Emerson’s Journals. 

1E. S. Oliver, “ Emerson’s ‘ Days,” New England Quarterly, x1x, 518- 
524 (Dec., 1946). 

2 The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909-1914), 11, 388. 

’ The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), 11, 342. 

* Journals, 277. 

5 Tbid., 273-274. 

®°The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909-1914), 
x, 402. 

7 Journals, v, 548. 
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lee.‘ ‘hree times, Emerson drew upon Young for quotation. Ina 


leite: 


to Margaret Fuller we find the Newtonian line: “An un- 


devout astronomer is mad.”* In “Circles” appear two more 
verses from Young, slightly garbled as if set down from memory: 
“ Forgive his crimes, forgive his virtues too, / Those smaller faults, 
half converts to the right.”® And in “ Worship ” he included the 
line, again slightly altered, “ Heaven kindly gave our blood a moral 


flow.” 2° 


From these quotations, all typical of the religious thinking of 
Young, we may turn to a passage in Night viir: 


Thus the famous opening line of Emerson’s poem, “ Daughters 


Man is a tale of narrative old Time; 
Sad tale; which high as Paradise begins; 
As if, the toil of travel to delude, 
From stage to stage, in his eternal round, 
The days, his daughters, as they spin our hours 
On fortune’s wheel, where accident unthought 
Oft, in a moment, snaps life’s strongest thread, 
Each, in her turn, some tragic story tells 
With, now and then, a wretched farce between; 
And fills his chronicle with human woes. 
Time’s daughters, true as those of men, deceive us; 
Not one, but puts some cheat on all mankind: 
While in their father’s bosom, not yet ours, 
They flatter our fond hopes; and promise much 
Of amiable; but hold him not o’er-wise, 
Who dares to trust them; and laugh round the year, 
At still-confiding, still-confounded, man, 
Confiding, tho’ confounded; .. .** 


of Time, the hypocritic days,” derives clearly from Young. Yet 
except for this single striking parallel, Emerson’s reliance on 
Young was slight. To Young the days are indeed hypocritic, 
flattering confiding man only in the end to deceive him. To the 


more optimistic Emerson the days are also clothed in deceit. Yet 


8 Letters, m1, 363. Cf. The Complaint; or Night Thoughts (Glasgow, 
1775), p. 307 (Night rx). 

® Works, 11, 317, 437. Cf. Young, op. cit., p. 358 (Night 1x). The original 
text reads: “His crimes forgive! forgive his virtues, too! / Those smaller 
faults, half converts to the right.” 

10 Works, vi, 202, 389. Cf. Young, op. cit., p. 189 (Night vir). The 
original text reads: “ Heav’n kindly gives our blood a moral flow.” 


[bid., pp. 234-235. 
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To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 


Man’s fate, then, lies in his choice, and the irony of existence comes 
from the discovery that our choice all too often has been paltry and 
inadequate. 

The genesis of Emerson’s “ Days” may bear a further relation 
to the passage, already quoted, from Night Thoughts. This rela- 
tion is suggested in a letter of Mary Moody Emerson, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Rusk, may have been written in reply to one 
of Emerson’s. Just as Young speaks of the days, which are “ not 
yet ours,” as still “in their father’s bosom”; so Miss Emerson, 
evidently in reply to some remarks on the same subject by her 
nephew in 1844, writes of the days as “ coming from the Father.” ** 
Yet the concept of the days as divine, which appears in earlier hints 
of the poem, was finally rejected. 


“ Days ” was first printed in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 
185%. When the verses were collected in May-Day and Other Pieces 
(1867), Emerson was shocked to discover that some fastidious 
editor had altered “ Daughters” to “ Damsels.” In writing to 
Cabot, Emerson succinctly observed, “‘ Daughters’ was right & 


shall be.” 2% 
Netson F. Apxkins 


New York University 


A FRAGMENT OF JACOBEAN SONG IN THOREAU’S 
WALDEN 


One of the two bits of verse quoted by Thoreau in the second 
chapter of Walden, “ Where I Lived, and What I Lived For” 
(1854), has apparently not been familiar to editors of this popular 
anthology selection. The lines that bear no annotation are these: 


There was a shepherd that did live, 
And held his thoughts as high 

As were the mounts whereon his flocks 

Did hourly feed him by.’ 


4 Letters, 11, 232. Professor Rusk paraphrases the part of Miss 
Emerson’s letter from which we have quoted. ' 

** Ibid., v, 518. Letter dated May 10, [1867]. 

*The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston: The Riverside Press, 
1906), 1, 98. 
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It may be of interest to future editors and to students of Thoreau’s 
reading that the poem containing the lines verbatim was set by 
the composer Robert Jones in 1611 as the ninth song in The Muses 
Gardin for Delights, or the Fift Booke of Ayres. This fact does 
not supply the authorship, of course, for there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Jones or any one poet wrote the texts in the volume.’ 

Nor is it as yet easy to say where Thoreau could have known the 
poem. In 1812 a copy of the Gardin existed in the library of the 
Marquis of Stafford, for in that year William Beloe, in the sixth 
volume of his Anecdotes, printed from it half a dozen poems, not 
including the one quoted by Thoreau. In 1888 A. H. Bullen, 
unable to find the Gardin in the British Museum, printed in his 
second song-collection, More Lyrics, only the six songs that he could 
find in Beloe. Apparently, then, if Thoreau did not use some 
obscure excerpt from Jones or, less likely, the same source as 
Jones, he must have had access to a forgotten copy of the Gardin. 
The exactness with which he quotes, among other considerations, 
virtually eliminates oral tradition as a possible source. 


Howarp ScHuULtTz 
University of New Hampshire 


REVIEWS 


Adelbert von Chamissos “ Peter Schlemihl.” Von Utricn Baum- 
GARTNER (Wege zur Dichtung, Band x1). Frauenfeld- 
Leipzig, Huber & Co., 1944. Pp. 128. 


Eichendorffs Erlebnis und Gestaltung der Sinnenwelt. Von RENé 
Wenuril (Wege zur Dichtwng, Band xxx11). Frauenfeld- 
Leipzig, Huber & Co., 1938. Pp. 279. 


Es ist vielleicht nicht ganz gerecht, zwei Arbeiten wie die vor- 
liegenden nebeneinander zu stellen und zu vergleichen, und doch 


* The first modern editor was unable to trace any of Jones’s texts. See 
W. B. Squire, ed., The Muses Gardin (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1901), p. 
iv. Jones’s work has now been made easily accessible by inclusion in E. H. 
Fellowes, ed., English Madrigal Verse (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1920). Thoreau’s quotation appears on p. 542. 
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fordern sie dazu in mancher Weise geradezu heraus. Nicht nur, 
dass sich beide mit Gegenstinden befassen, die demselben histo- 
rischen Zusammenhang angehoren: selbst in ihrer formalen Anlage 
haben sie manches miteinander gemein. Auf der anderen Seite aber 
sind sie doch ihrem eigenen methodischen Gang gefolgt, in dem 
sich die anders gerichteten Interessen ihrer Verfasser ausdriicken. 
Baumgartners Chamisso-Studie—die bei weitem kiirzere und ge- 
drungenere von beiden—geht, wenigstens in ihren besten Teilen, 
analytisch und psychologisch vor, wihrend Wehrli Eichendorffs 
Dichtung mehr beschreibt als er sie analysiert; ein rein deskriptives 
Verfahren aber dringt selten so tief in den inneren Mechanismus 
dichterischen Schaffens vor wie die isthetisch-psychologische 
Analyse. Die letzte Bewertung der beiden Arbeiten ist damit be- 
reits angedeutet. 

Baumgartner hat den Peter Schlemihl in den Mittelpunkt seiner 
Untersuchung gestellt, die sich aber dariiber hinaus mit dem 
“ Weltgefiihl ” und den Hintergriinden des Chamissoschen Werkes 
im allgemeinen beschiftigt. An Hand der friihen Arbeiten des 
Dichters demonstriert er, wie im Schlemih! tatsichlich die dichte- 
rischen Hauptlinien zusammenlaufen, die er dann in den spiiteren 
Verdffentlichungen in ihrem Abklingen noch einmal aufzuzeigen 
versucht. Da das Werk des spiten Chamisso aber unter ganz neuen 
Kindriicken stand und daher ganz anders orientiert ist, musste die 
Darstellung dieser spiten Manifestationen—eben weil sie aus der 
Perspektive des Friihwerkes gesehen sind notwendig fragmen- 
tarisch bleiben. Trotzdem hat sich Baumgartner doch mit Erfolg 
bemiiht, die wesensmiissige Einheit des Gesamtwerkes in allen 
seinen Phasen herauszuarbeiten. Er hat fraglos richtig gesehen, 
dass dies Werk das Produkt eines héchst komplizierten Menschen 
ist, der sich selbst mit seiner Umwelt nicht in Einklang bringen 
konnte und der, so sehr er sich auch um eine Lésung bemiihte, den 
Bruch zwischen sich und seiner Zeit nicht zu iiberwinden verstand. 
Als Hauptergebnis dieser Studie hat deswegen der Beweis zu 
gelten, dass die innere Disharmonie und Komplexitit des Schlemihl, 
wie iiberhaupt dessen ganze Thematik, aus dem Wesen des Dichters 
selbst gedeutet werden miissen, und dass es nicht geniigt, diese 
Dichtung einseitig aus Chamissos Leiden an seiner politischen 
Heimatlosigkeit abzuleiten. 

Die Frage dagegen, ob der Schlemihl wirklich in der kurzen Zeit- 
spanne von August bis September 1813 entstanden ist, oder ob 
Chamisso “im Jahre 1808 mit dem Schattenverlustmotiv beschaftigt 
war,” wird kaum so eindeutig zu beantworten sein, wie der Ver- 
fasser anzunehmen scheint. Denn was von ihm (auf Seite 37/8) 
an Argumenten fiir die Theorie einer lingeren Entstehungszeit 
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angefiihrt wird, liesse sich doch z. T. auch gerade fiir die Annahme 
eines wirklich spontanen Entstehens geltend machen. Doch wenn 
hier keine eindeutige Lésung gefunden worden ist, so ist das 
Problem immerhin intelligent aufgerollt und durchdacht worden. 

Auf den letzten vierzig Seiten (dem zweiten und dritten Teil der 
Studie) hat der Verfasser schliesslich noch versucht, Chamisso in 
den historischen Zusammenhang einzuordnen und eine zusammen- 
fassende “ Wesensbestimmung” vorzunehmen. Diese Teile der 
Arbeit, die wie zwei angefiigte Anhinge dastehen, sind leider véllig 
unzureichend und auch methodisch unbefriedigend. Auf den zehn, 
der “ Wesensbestimmung ” gewidmeten Seiten wird dem Vorausge- 
gangenen nichts Neues zugefiigt, und die historische Ubersicht im 
zweiten Teil steht in keiner Weise auf dem kritischen Niveau des 
Hauptteiles: nur einige wirklich recht oberflichliche Linien werden 
hiniiber und heriiber gezogen, die gar nichts besagen. Es scheint, 
als ob der Verfasser sich nur widerwillig auf ihm unbekanntes 
Gelinde gewagt hitte. 

Wehrlis Eichendorff-Arbeit ist in jeder Hinsicht kompetent. Man 
merkt dem Autor eine gewisse Verliebtheit in seinen Dichter an, 
die ihn aber in keinem Augenblick zu unkritischer Schwirmerei 
verleitet. Viel Neues erfihrt man aus dieser an sich schdnen 
Studie freilich nicht. Mit feinem Einfiihlungsvermégen ist Wehrli 
den einzelnen Ziigen der dichterischen Natur Eichendorffs nachge- 
gangen, ohne dass sich seine Ergebnisse klar und einfach zusam- 
menfassen liessen. Im ersten Teil (“ Erlebnis”) sind die man- 
nigfaltigen Elemente der Eichendorffschen Welt zusammengetragen, 
und im zweiten (“Gestaltung”) ist ihre Bewiltigung im Werk 
selbst untersucht worden. Das Hauptstiick der Arbeit ist fraglos 
das lange Kapitel iiber “ Vergleich und Verkérperung,” in dem die 
dichterischen Vergleiche Eichendorffs genauer dargestellt worden 
sind. Man muss anerkennen, dass in dieser Arbeit eine grosse 
Menge von Material zusammengetragen worden ist, aber man muss 
sich doch auch hin und wieder fragen, ob der Verfasser nicht ein 
wenig zu hemmungslos zitiert hat. Sicher hitten die Ergebnisse 
auf die Hilfte der Seitenzahl zusammengedringt werden kénnen, 
und das nicht nur aus Riicksicht auf den Leser sondern auch im 
Interesse der Arbeit selbst. 

Es ist vielleicht nicht unangebracht, an dieser Stelle einmal auf 
die nicht nur in jeder Beziehung zuverliissige sondern auch wirklich 
schéne Form hinzuweisen, die der Verlag dieser Schriftenreihe 
gegeben hat und immer wieder gibt. Was hier rein technisch 


geleistet worden ist, ist mustergiiltig. 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 


Smith College 
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Shakespeare’s “ Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy. By 
Lity B. CAMPBELL. San Marino, California: The Huntington 
Library, 1947. Pp. 346. $6.75. 


In Shakespeare’s “ Histories” Lily B. Campbell poses the initial 
problem of why histories are histories; concludes that the history 
plays are what they are because of Elizabethan conceptions of his- 
tory ; expounds the contemporary view of history as a record which, 
having as its subject iterative, meaningful processes, is a source of 
political wisdom ; and interprets five of Shakespeare’s plays as com- 
mentaries upon the politics of his day—* Mirrors of Elizabethan 
Policy.” In writing King John Shakespeare altered the chronicle- 
material to make the play reflect four current problems—Elizabeth’s 
right to the throne, the pope’s right to depose a king, the right to 
rebel, the king’s answerability to God alone. Richard II speaks on 
the problem of deposition which was much argued during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Henry IV reflects Elizabethan concern with the prob- 
lem of rebellion; the northern rebellion of 1569 provided a pat- 
tern for the play; and Falstaff and his mates are Shakespeare’s 
comment on conditions in the army. Henry V gives expression to 
Tudor theories of war and peace, deriving its views of military 
discipline from the articles of war, and finding its comedy in dis- 
putes on military theory. In Richard III, which is tragedy (private 
morals) as well as history play (public morals), there are sug- 
gestions of the careers of Leicester and Cecil, as well as presenta- 
tions of contemporary conceptions of revenge. The reading of 
these plays, and often of rather small parts of them, in terms of 
Tudor history and thought is ingenious and impressive. 

Miss Campbell’s criticial premise in Shakespeare’s “ Histories” 
is identical with that of her previous study, Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Heroes, which endeavored to explain the tragic protagonists in 
terms of Elizabethan concepts of the passions:* in both studies she 
hunts for the significance of works of art in contemporary ideas out- 
side, and not necessarily concerned with, the art work and its genus. 
Within limits the process rewards us with useful historical know- 
ledge: in the more recent work we learn the reason for some of the 
changes which Shakespeare made in his source-material, and the 
ways in which Elizabethan audiences could see their own times re- 
flected in the plays. But how much intrinsic knowledge of the 
works of art we gain is another question. The jacket of Shake- 
speare’s “ Histories” tells us that Miss Campbell’s work is “ essen- 
tial to an understanding of the playwright, of his histories, and of 


1The dangers of this process have since been skillfully pointed out by 
Louise C. Turner Forest in “ A Caveat for Critics Against Invoking Eliza- 
bethan Psychology,” PMLA, txt (1946), 651-672. She remarks that we 
have “shrouded in a mist of humors the firm, clear ethics on which it 
[Elizabethan poetry] depends” (p. 653) and that Hamlet is thus “ re- 
duced to a diseased state of mind, to a mere humor” (p. 654). 
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Elizabethan politics.” This statement, however, is vastly in need of 
qualification. What the jacket might legitimately claim is that 
the book is a study of an aspect of the Elizabethan mind, namely, 
its sensitivity to historical parallels, particularly as this is ex- 
hibited in literary works. 

No author, of course, is responsible for his jacketeers. But Miss 
Campbell herself insists that “history” (i.e., history plays) will 
be “better understood when we stop talking about it in terms of 
ancient classical dramatic genres and consider it in relation to 
historical writing exemplified alike in dramatic and non-dramatic 
literature ” (Preface). Again, “It is drama, but it cannot be 
understood by studying alone its dramatic technique” (p. 116), 
and “if Shakespeare’s play is considered as a history play, .. . it 
is to the pattern of events in Elizabeth’s reign rather than to drama- 
tic genius that we must look for the explanation” (p. 136). But 
many critics will insist uncompromisingly that to understand drama 
we must always look primarily to “ dramatic genius” as it is ex- 
hibited in: “ dramatic technique,” and that to understand historic 
drama we must look precisely to the classical genres, to tragedy 
and comedy—that is, seek out the determinants of structure and 
tone which exhibit the work as being one kind of artistic organism 
or another. This necessity, as well as the fact that the process does 
not exclude the possibility of studies in historical contexts that may 
be stimulatingly informative, is quite apparent to another student 
in Miss Campbell’s present territory—E. M. W. Tillyard. In 
Shakespeare’s History Plays (1946) Tillyard is primarily engaged 
in historicism: he establishes the Tudor concept of history as a 
moral continuum in which chaos gives way before the reassertion 
of cosmic order, and shows how Shakespeare, deriving less from 
Holinshed than from Hall and the Morality tradition, embodies this 
concept in a series of plays eight of which form two tetralogies. 
But he is also very much concerned with the quality of the plays 
which are subject to such influences, and we find him evaluating 
stylistic differences, analyzing imagery, tracing theme, and taking 
into account the structural significance of all the ingredients; 
whereas Miss Campbell rests in a notation of the influences. Miss 
Campbell tells us that Shakespeare was of his time; Tillyard estab- 
lishes that Shakespeare belonged to the intellectual aristocracy of 
his time. Miss Campbell says that Henry V is more unified than 
Henry IV; Tillyard accounts critically for the fact that Henry V 
is the less successful play. Miss Campbell regards Falstaff as 
structurally excrescent, and can accommodate him in her historical 
schema only by making him and his fellows a representation of 
conditions in the army; Tillyard (like Dover Wilson and Cleanth 
Brooks in other works) knows that Falstaff is of the essence of the 
play and asserts, as his basic proposition, that he “enlarges the 
play, as none of Shakespeare’s hitherto had been enlarged, into the 
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ageless, the archetypal.” Perhaps these two treatments of this one 
character, which are paralleled by the discussions of other points 
common to both works, are good symbols of the two critical methods 
and their potentialities. Tillyard is certainly the historian, but he 
is also the critic, whose function is the elucidation of the values 
which transcend the author’s own age; on the other hand the mere 
historian, who rests in the detection of local and temporal relevan- 
cies (which, if total knowledge is the criterion, are not without their 
significance), simply parochializes the work of art and makes it 
ultimately uninteresting. 

To state the theoretical issue in another way: a literary work may 
be studied in terms of external or internal relationships. The for- 
mer are those with the author—his life, mind, “ humor,” ete.—and 
with his period—its history, language, ideas, knowledge, etc.; to 
uncover them may yield fascinating historical and biographical 
knowledge, and it may even be a preliminary to the securing of 
literary knowledge proper. This latter knowledge, this ultimate 
object of literary study, must come chiefly from the knowledge of 
internal relationships—relationships, in poetic drama, of character, 
action, and image. The form of the work defines its substance. 
Only by mastering the form, the inner reality, may the student, 
ironically enough, see the work in its important external relation- 
ship—the relationship with human truth that is restricted to no 
time and palce. 

These speculations would be supererogatory, and the comparisons 
ungracious, if Miss Campbell did not show her awareness of the 
critical problem, and take her stand, in Chapter 1. There, in chal- 
lenging various Shakespearians, she disagrees especially with Mark 
Van Doren (a number of whose Shakespeare criticisms Tillyard 
quotes approvingly) for his “ comfortable postulate ” that “a whole 
heart and a free mind ” are the chief tools essential to Shakespear- 
ian study. “ Any heart and any mind will do,” comments Miss 
Campbell, somewhat energetically knocking down a straw man. 
Van Doren is not turning loose “any” reader as a Shakespeare 
critic, and he pays due tribute to Shakespeare scholars; but he is 
insisting that grasp of internal relationships is the final mark of 
the critic. Of that achievement Miss Campbell, resourceful as she is 
within her own limits, stops short. 

Rosert B. 
University of Washington 


As They Liked It, An Essay on Shakespeare and Morality, by 
AtrreD Harsace. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1947. Pp. xiii+ 238. $2.75. 


This provocative essay is one more sign that we are rediscovering 
the moral foundations of great art. Professor Harbage casts an 
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ironical glance upon Art for Art’s Sake and George Moore’s effort 
to make an Anthology of Pure Poetry, free from the taint of moral 
suggestion. And he turns a not too reverent eye upon the fashion 
of criticism most prevalent among scholars. “There is actually 
no such thing as ‘historical’ or ‘ objective’ criticism — except 
possibly in matters of prosody and the like. With the first step 
into the realm of larger meanings, the subjective element enters in.” 
“It is of the nature ... of great art that it mean many things to 
many men.” Mr. Harbage pleads, therefore, “ for the authority of 
Shakespearean criticism as a whole, against that present-day por- 
tion of it that would nullify all the rest.” 

As the older critics perceived, the plays afford a constant moral 
stimulus. To this we respond “morally, and therefore earnestly 
and in diverse ways.” Yet Shakespeare’s “ purpose was only to 
please,” not instruct. In King Lear he gave to a “ homely truth a 
wonderful, a beautiful investiture,” but it is a truth we already 
knew. “Shakespearean drama is a highroad leading nowhere,” 
but “ nowhere means home—the fundamental convictions of men.” 
The dramatist has to “utlize the moral nature of his audience to 
satisfy its appetite for pleasure.” 

Mr. Harbage devotes his first three chapters to presenting this 
simple but illuminating concept. He gives four more to show- 
ing how complex may be Shakespeare’s moral stimulus and our 
response. Shakespeare portrays good and evil as interpenetrable 
and relative. He depicts even Goneril, Richard I11, and lago as not 
purely evil; and surrounds even Desdemona, in the beginning of the 
play, with an “aura of suspicion . .. not purely of Iago’s crea- 
tion.” He complicates his effects by allowing humorists to attack 
honor, study, conscience, virginity, and peace. He creates in Fal- 
staff an amazing paradox to which no critic’s analysis can do justice. 
He has given a “ moral ambiguity ” to the character of Angelo, and 
has made Hamlet an “enduring moral enigma.” He has given his 
three most famous utterances on order and degree to three un- 
scrupulous politicians, and he never has a wholly reliable spokes- 
man. In spite of his moral stimulus, Shakespeare remains the 
supreme artist, whose aim is only to please. 

The most original part of Mr. Harbage’s criticism, perhaps, is in 
the seven chapters described above, which he groups together as 
Part One under the subtitle “ Pleasurable Excitement.” Part Two 
he calls “ Pleasurable Reassurance.” In the fables of comedy or 
tragedy, where the poet is free to invent, and in history, where he 
is bound by supposed fact, Shakespeare makes clear the presence of 
justice in human affairs. Even in his darker pictures, he portrays 
“a safe majority ” of his people as more good than bad. He loves 
to dwell on the virtue of compassion and the sense of human 
solidarity. Life is good. It has an “ attainable goal ”—not “ fame 
or wealth or power or position,” but normal, human happiness— 
song and dance, merry talk and occasional feasting, comradeship 


and family love. 
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In all this, Mr. Harbage has succeeded in one of his aims—“ to 
say something applicable to play-writing and novel-writing today.” 
Moreover, he has produced a book of genuine criticism, often illu- 
minating and always sane and provocative. No mere summary 
can suggest the variety of allusion to every play by Shakespeare— 
even I'he Two Noble Kinsmen—or the wealth of fresh comment on 
the standing problems of Shakespearean criticism. Particularly 
notable, for example, is a paragraph on the character of Richard the 
Second. The entire essay is a model of lucidity, persuasiveness, 
and courtesy. It deserves a wide and sympathetic public. 

And yet the prudent reader will be on his guard. Is it true that 
“Richard the Third is the incarnation of political misrule rather 
than of moral error”? Does Hamlet’s casual remark, “ There is 
nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so,” prove any- 
thing about Shakespeare’s views on the relativity of morals? Can 
we believe Goneril’s charge about the riotousness of Lear’s knights ? 
To whom does Lear, in cursing her, seem “ less sinned against than 
sinning ” ? 

Apart from details, there is the central question whether Shake- 
speare’s “ purpose was only to please.” He seems to have said it 
was, in the epilogues to one history and several comedies ; but he has 
said nothing of the sort in any of the tragedies. Here, surely, 
his aim was “ to hold the mirror up to nature ”—to reveal life and 
interpret its deepest meanings. It is hardly sufficient to say, a 
propos of King Lear, that “ plays which make us look at [evil], 
hate it, and pity its victims do not offend our sense of justice.” The 
death of Cordelia shocked the sense of justice in Johnson and 
Bradley, and Shakespeare seems to have meant it to shock any 
audience. We may heartily agree that he does not give way to 
despair, but may still feel that Mr. Harbage’s analysis, though 
necessarily brief, is needlessly oversimplified. 

His discussion of objective and historical criticism invites a 
similar comment. We need his reminder that great art means 
many things to many men. [But in the theater, most people do not 
respond as isolated individuals. They respond as a crowd, and a 
great actor can be master of the crowd. Macklin and Irving created 
different Shylocks, but each actor got the effect he intended. Shake- 
speare’s own fellow actors, trained under his eye, must have had 
similar success, and the response they got must have been very 
nearly what Shakespeare intended. 

One fact is inescapable: the common response of Shakespeare’s 
audience, as of any other, depended on their common beliefs and 
feelings. In proportion as the critic knows what these were, he 
can—if he is cautious and perceptive—understand the probable 
response of the Elizabethan audience and therefore the probable in- 
tention of Shakespeare. If, for example, he considers the sympathy 
with which Shakespeare always depicts a selfless loyalty, if he re- 
calls that egoism was regarded as the chief of the deadly sins, and 
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if he notes the disloyalty and naked egoism of Iago’s first speeches, 
then he will ask how the poet could accept Mr. Harbage’s picture of 
Iago as—in the beginning—an amusing devil enamored of self- 
expression. The historical critic is not infallible; but he may ap- 
proach ever nearer to the poet’s real meaning, and may gain at 
times an insight into certain human values which our generation 
has often neglected. 
Kenneth O. Myrick 
Tufts College 


Plato and Milton. By IrENE SamvueEt. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1947. Cornell Studies in English, xxxy. Pp. 
xi -+ 182. $2.00. 


Miss Samuel’s justification of the publication of this study rests 
on her assumption that she has enough to add to Herbert Agar’s 
Milton and Plato (Princeton University Press, 1928) to warrant 
the printing of another study of the relation between these two 
great poets—for she insists that at times Plato is a poet in all but 
metrical form. Her opinion seems to be sound. By approaching 
her topic from different standpoints from Agar’s and by extending 
somewhat her interpretation of the influence of Plato on Milton, she 
has produced a study which will be valuable to students of Milton 
and of Platonic influences in the England of his time. 

Her arrangement, as well as her selection of material, differs 
from Agar’s. His book has chapters on Milton’s knowledge of 
Plato, Milton’s debt to Plato, and Milton’s place in the history of 
Platonism, a brief conclusion, an appendix of 40 pages consisting of 
quotations from Milton referring to or depending on Plato, and a 
bibliography. Miss Samuel divides her book into (1) Milton as a 
student of Plato, (2) “academics old and new ” (i. e., the followers 
of Plato), (3) “himself a true poem” (the dedicated poet), (4) 
“the good life: pleasure, wealth, and fame,” (5) “the good life: 
knowledge,” (6) the theory of ideas, (7) the doctrine of love, (8) 
an extensive bibliography, and (9) a good index. 

Near the beginning of the book (pp. 4-5) Miss Samuel quotes 
Milton’s lyrical praise of “the divine volumes of Plato and his 
equal Xenophon ” from the Apology for Smectymnuus. All the way 
from his earliest college poems and prolusions to Paradise Regained 
and Samson Agonistes she finds the same pervasive influence. A 
good illustration is her use of Paradise Regained. One of the most 
interesting facts about her study is that this poem, in which Milton 
more sternly than in any other work rebuffs Plato as the man who 
“to fabling fell and smooth conceits,” is drawn upon very often for 
illustrations of his Platonic philosophy. The necessity laid upon 
the poet to teach and teach wisely (p. 64), Satan’s use of pleasure, 
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wealth, and fame as temptations (pp. 77, 83, 93), and Christ’s 
opinion of knowledge (p. 122) are all traced to Platonic sources. 
The index shows some 40-50 pages on which this poem is mentioned. 

Several sections of the book deserve commendation: (1) Miss 
Samuel’s emphasis on the development of Milton’s Platonism, (2) 
her liberal definition of Plato’s influence on Milton, (3) the inter- 
esting light which she sheds on “ the last infirmity of noble minds ” 
in Lycidas, and (4) her analysis of Milton’s use of Plato’s doctrine 
of love. <As to the first point, Miss Samuel wisely emphasizes time 
and again (e.g., pp. 49, 59, 70, 147) that Milton’s Platonism, 
which during his early life was somewhat perfunctory and imitative, 
had become an organic part of his life and thought by the time 
he wrote his three great poems. On the second point, Miss Samuel 
states well (p. 16): “if we ask to which realm of Milton’s thought 
Platonic doctrine is the key, the answer must be to all of it, since 
for Milton as for Plato, the parts of life are not separate, but in 
organic unity . .. we can distinguish only phases, not disjunct 
components, of his philosophy.” This broad study of similarities 
between the two men is more effective than mere references to 
Milton’s mentions of Plato’s name— though it of course poses 
dangers which the more conservative method would escape. Third, 
though Miss Samuel never comments specifically on Milton’s much 
discussed phrase about fame as “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” 
her section on fame (pp. 86-95) has helped at least this one reader 
to understand Milton’s thought better. She points out (p. 86) that 
although Plato grants to the philosophoi (lovers of wisdom and 
virtue) the highest place in his scheme, he gives the second highest 
rank to the philotimoi (lovers of honor). The only handicap of the 
second group is the love of fame. The philosophoi are best because 
they wish “ to deserve esteem,” whereas the philotomoi “ primarily 
regard the esteem, whether or not it is duly earned.” Three pages 
later she quotes the “ last infirmity ” line (p. 89), but unfortunately 
without clinching the application. Finally, she offers a good ana- 
lysis of Plato’s doctrine of love, relating it to the condition of Satan 
as regards his theories about “ Hell of Heav’n” and “ myself am 
Hell” (pp. 160-161), Milton’s distinction between love and lust 
(p. 161), Eve as Adam’s “ other self” (p. 163), the degrees and 
kinds of love (p. 165), the fall of man (p. 166), and even the story 
of Samson Agonistes (pp. 168 ff.). These, with numerous other 
good criticisms, make the book useful. 

On the other hand, it has some shortcomings. One, which is not 
serious, concerns the textual quotations from Milton. Although 
Miss Samuel professes to take these from the Columbia edition of 
Milton, she diverges from it on an average of nearly once in every two 
or three lines. If she wishes to modernize or change spelling, punctu- 
ation, and the like, she should explain her procedure. Two other 
shortcomings seem more serious: (1) defects in the otherwise fine 
chronological table of Milton’s references to Plato (pp. 22-25) and 
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(2) inconsistency between the organization of the book and the 
analysis of Platonic doctrines (pp. 96-99). 

The table, which would seem to purport to be a complete list of 
Milton’s references to Plato, is not so clear as it should be. First, 
it omits about a dozen items which appear in Patterson’s Index, but 
without explanation of the omissions. Second, it adds some fifteen 
items not in Patterson but without the asterisk which she says she 
uses to mark such additions. Third, though it gives references to 
Agar for many items, it omits without explanation about 50 from 
his list of 77. The compilation of such a table of allusions is an 
excellent idea, and one wishes that it had been broadened to include 
all the quotations which she uses throughout the book; but the 
drawbacks just mentioned rob it of part of its usefulness. 

One is also bothered by the entire lack of agreement between the 
organization of the book into chapters and the analysis of Plato’s 
doctrines given on pp. 96-99, which one would suppose should be 
the skeleton of the whole book. This analysis divides Plato’s teach- 
ings into ethics (subdivided into love, knowledge, virtue, fame, and 
amusement), politics (the ideal state, law, the ruler, education, 
marriage, and liberty), theories of art (poetry, rhetoric, and music), 
and metaphysics (the cosmos, the ideas). In addition to wondering 
at the placing of some of these topics, one is surprised to find that 
none of the topics from politics or from theories of art are covered, 
and only one of those from metaphysics. Even those which are 
treated come in totally different order. 

In general it seems fair to say that although the arrangement of 
this book leaves something to be desired, Miss Samuel’s under- 
standing of both Milton and Plato is thorough, her style is inter- 
esting, and her perception of the similarities between them is 
stimulating to any reader who wishes to learn more about the 
intellectual springs at which the author of Paradise Lost drank. 
Although not so interesting as some recent studies of the sources of 
the inspiration of Coleridge, Keats, Chaucer, and other poets, this 
book has something of the same appeal as those. 


J. Minton Frencit 
Rutgers University 


The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepiece Thackeray. 
Collected and Edited by Gorpon N. Ray. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press. Vol. 1 (Pp. elxxiii, 522) 
and Vol. 11 (Pp. viii, 853), 1945; Vol. 111 (Pp. viii, 695) and 
Vol. tv (Pp. x, 586), 1946. 


The first collected edition of the correspondence of William 
Makepiece Thackeray has made its appearance. It contains over 
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1600 of Thackeray’s letters, more than half of which have never 
before appeared and many of which are now for the first time 
printed in their entirety—all enlivened by the innumerable sketches 
and orthographical eccentricities that distinguished Thackeray’s 
epistolary manner. The edition also contains letters to Thackeray, 
diaries and journals, and other relevant items of biographical worth. 
Numerous appendices deal with special considerations, including 
the identification of early articles by Thackeray. The indexes are 
bountiful, and the documentation and critical commentary are a 
measure of the editor’s great patience, industry, and scholarship. 

This publication has been made possible by the sanction and aid 
of Thackeray’s grandchildren and literary heirs, Mrs. Richard 
Fuller and W. T. D. Ritchie, who have finally decided that the 
liitherto somewhat nebulous figure of their grandfather may gain 
rather than suffer by the release of the family correspondence. The 
wisdom of their decision is apparent in a work in which Thackeray, 
certainly not finally but certainly more graphically than before, 
appears in imposing integrity. 

The greatest number of heretofore unpublished letters that ap- 
pear in this collection are those of Thackeray to his family now in 
the possession of Mrs. Fuller. Of these the ones written by 
Thackeray to his mother are the most numerous. Equally im- 
portant are those written to Mrs. Brookfield and published here 
from transcripts also in Mrs. Fuller’s possession. In none of all 
these are there any startling new disclosures; but what in the past 
has been sketchy and vague is here implemented and illuminated. 

“T cannot live without the tenderness of some woman,” wrote 
Thackeray to Mrs. Brookfield in 1853; and his letters to this lady, 
to his wife, and to his mother consistently amplify this theme. The 
influence of these women upon his conduct and his work is made, in 
Mr. Ray’s volumes, more clearly apparent than ever before. But 
it is regrettable that all the letters to Mrs. Brookfield and to her 
friends Mrs. Elliot and Miss Kate Perry now in the possession of 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach were not available for this collection. Mr. Ray 
has obtained from Mrs. Fuller, however, transcripts of some of 
these, and in an appendix he has printed certain excerpts from 
others that appeared in the Lambert and the Goodyear auction 
catalogues. It may be just possible that Mr. Ray has here been 
embarrassed by the unhappily conflicting interests of the lamp and 
of the counting-house. 

Many letters, according to Mr. Ray, are still to be collected and 
printed, and he promises a supplementary volume when he has com- 
pleted in England his work of search and collection that was inter- 
rupted by the war. It is quite likely, he believes, that much of 
Thackeray’s correspondence with Carlyle, Milnes, Leech, and Lady 
Ashburton, a correspondence not richly represented in the present 
collection, is extant and available for publication. But unfortunately 
most of the letters to Edward Fitzgerald, to whom Thackeray wrote 
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frequently and with the greatest frankness and intimacy, will never 
be seen. For in 1852 Fitzgerald wrote to Thackeray: “I have been 
looking over a heap of your letters—from the first in 1831 to the 
last of some months back—and what do you think I have done with 
the greater part ?—why, burnt them!” In explanation Fitzgerald 
protested his modesty in the face of Thackeray’s complimentary 
style, and his own fear that the letters would fall into “ unwise 
hands . . . and get published according to the vile fashion of the 
day.” The letters and excerpts saved from this destruction are in- 
cluded here, many of them printed for the first time, most of the 
rest for the first time in their entirety. 

Mr. Ray has brought out his book in bold spite of the extraordi- 
nary difficulties that during the last eight years have beset the schol- 
arly world—and the other world too. Begun in 1939, his work in 
England and France was interrupted by the war, and he was forced 
to proceed wholly on the basis of American resources. The intri- 
cate scholarly apparatus accompanying the letters was produced en- 
tirely in this country, and then at the moment of going to press Mr. 
Ray was called into service in the Navy. The tedious business of 
conducting his four volumes through the process of printing was 
supervised by Mr. Howard Mumford Jones, who has thereby placed 
in his debt many others besides Mr, Ray. 

The result of all Mr. Ray’s labors and his scholarship—and of 
the care and graciousness of the many other persons concerned in so 
elaborate an undertaking—is a book that stands as the present 
capital work on Thackeray. It has brought the end into view—the 
end of a somewhat chaotic history of publications beginning with 
the appearance in 1887 of Mrs. Brookfield’s A Collection of Letters 
of Thackeray and continuing through the publications of Lady 
Ritchie, Lewis Melville, J. G. Wilson, Lucy Baxter, and Mrs. Fuller 
herself, whose Thackeray and His Daughter, published in 1924, was 
the last substantial preparation for the Thackeray biography. And 
now Mr. Ray promises that biography. 

But even before its appearance the figure of Thackeray, both man 
and artist, has in these volumes assumed full stature. And, perhaps 
more transparently than with regard to any other great Victorian, 
the compelling relationship between the man and his work is now 
realized. The early uncertainties of Thackeray’s life, the besetting 
fears, the long-drawn sense of insecurity, the dependence upon 
others, the delayed rewards, the increasing seizures of “ spasms,” 
the struggles with the “blue devils ”—all these things became a 
part of his character. And they seem to have forced upon him 
those compensations which appear almost to have necessitated his 
continuous dining out and drinking and gormandizing, which en- 
hanced his capacity for friendship, and—what was perhaps most 
important of all when the hopeless insanity of his wife became ap- 
parent—which dictated his flirtations and his deeply serious love of 
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Jane Brookfield. It is obvious now that no mature work of Thack- 
eray was unaffected by these forces. 

The long service of Americans to Thackeray—to both the man 
and the name—began nearly a hundred years ago, when the citizens 
of this country, north and south, paid good dollars to hear the great 
man lecture and so laid for him the ground of financial security. 
In the record of that service Mr. Ray’s work is the outstanding 
scholarly achievement. It is hoped that nothing will stand in the 


way of his closing the account. 
Epwin M. Everett 


University of Georgia 


Forces in Modern British Literature, 1885-1946. By WILLIAM 
York Trnpatt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. xviii + 


386 pp. Index. $4.00. 


Concerned less with the development of individual talents than 
with the general “ meanings and values” of British writing since 
1885, Mr. Tindall undertakes in this ambitious survey “to show 
the character of contemporary literature as a whole.” Isolating ten 
central patterns which recur in various proportions throughout the 
art of his chosen period, he discovers behind a most diffuse creative 
effort a sort of unity in the theme of “ exile,” the divorce of the 
artist from his public. The best books of our time, he insists, are 
not only beautiful but strange and esoteric; for ours indeed is “ the 
literature of romantic decadence ” belonging “ to the great romantic 
movement with which we associate Wordsworth and Rousseau.” 
Nevertheless, a quite unreasonable prejudice against all things 
“Victorian” betrays Mr. Tindall into discounting or rather 
sedulously ignoring the aesthetic and intellectual forces which re- 
shaped the entire “romantic” tradition in post-Wordsworthian 
England, and leads him at the same time to exaggerate the im- 
portance of influences from post-Rousseauistic France, which, he 
seems to believe, alone dominated all serious work of the ’eighties 
and the decades that followed. The demands of selection, to be 
sure, have made impossible his treatment of all the complex rela- 
tionships between modern British literature and its sources and 
analogues. Yet its character “as a whole” is scarcely intelligible 
without some understanding of its native antecedents or some pass- 
ing reference to the parallel achievements of literary America, for 
instance, which, conditioned in large part by a not dissimilar back- 
ground, must surely in turn have left their mark on English letters 
of the past half-century. 

Within the spatial and temporal limits, however, to which he 
confines his study, Mr. Tindall moves with extraordinary confidence 
and agility. He draws freely upon an almost inexhaustible modern 
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library, so freely indeed that his themes become at times confused 
by excessive illustration. And his book, well-indexed and amply 
documented, constitutes in effect a kind of twentieth-century British 
bibliography. His style throughout, rich in paradox and irony, 
has encouraged his publishers to adorn the dust-jacket with choice 
examples of “ Tindalliana.” But the wittily contentious opinions 
that may be so described do much to rob his text of the objectivity 
it might otherwise possess. Mr. Tindall delights in ranking his 
favorite books and authors as if they were so many Derby winners 
at Epsom. Thus: “ No Victorian novelist is as good as Joyce, and 
no Victorian poet as good as Yeats”; A Portrait of the Artist is 
“by far the greatest English novel of adolescence,” while Ulysses 
is comparable to the best of Milton or of Dante; Hail and Farewell 
is “the outstanding memoir of our times,” and Queen Victoria 
is the best biography; Baudelaire is “ probably the greatest poet of 
the nineteenth century ”; and Animal Farm is “ the most brilliant 
political satire since Swift’s.” Intrinsically meaningless, pronounce- 
ments so oracular serve only to obscure the true critical power which 
the author brings to his more sober commentaries. 

When he chooses to withhold value-judgment, Mr. Tindall at- 
tains a descriptive analysis altogether convincing in its depth and 
sensitivity. Despite occasional overstatement, his explications of 
Joyce and Yeats, in particular, are both patient and penetrating. 
And his chapters on naturalism, symbolism, and the stream of con- 
sciousness are at once detailed and succinct, erudite and lucid. If 
his book as a whole reaches. no conclusion, the fault lies perhaps as 
much in his subject-matter as in his approach; for a “ literature of 
romantic decadence,” fragmentary, experimental, private, must, by 
definition, elude forever all final synthesis. 


JEROME HAMILTON BUCKLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


Southern Prose Writers, Grecory Paine, ed. American Writers 
Series, New York: American Book Co., 1947. $2.50. 


In this latest addition to the American Writers Series Professor 
Paine has been guided by a desire “... to make available to 
students of American literature southern literary materials not 
readily available elsewhere and to present these niaterials in units 
sufficiently large to be genuinely representative of the authors 
chosen.” Therefore his problem of selection has been extremely 
difficult and his omissions numerous. Most of these are unimportant 
except to the special student, but by his omission of Chivers and 
Timrod and Poe (there is already a Poe volume in the AWS), and 
because of the nature of his selections from Legaré, Simms, and 
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Lanier, Professor Paine has almost failed to include literary theory 
in his types of prose, an aspect of the Southern artistic conscious- 
ness important in these men and increasingly characteristic of the 
work of the Nashville group. 

One omission many will regret is Kate Chopin. Though probably 
Grace King is chosen as contrast to Cable, the superior craftsman- 
ship of the author of “ Désirée’s Baby ” deserves a place in any 
anthology of Southern prose. 

Professor Paine attempts to handle an almost impossible amount 
of material in his Introduction. In covering the social, economic, 
and political backgrounds of the South; publishing, libraries, and 
magazines in the Old South; and the traditions and economics of 
the New South, he has in the main gathered factual material and 
frequently has kept theoretical pronouncements and conclusions in 
the words of his sources. Sometimes the Introduction is almost 
a parade of facts, as in the section on libraries, but these facts 
should be valuable to the special student. 

Once in a while the critical comments are not particularly en- 
lightening. In contending that William Wirt was not a late neo- 
classicist and that there was no “ cultural lag ” in the Richmond of 
1800, Professor Paine has it that “In writing his letters [The 
Letters of the British Spy] Wirt was not ‘an old-fashioned gentle- 
man,’ as literary historians have persisted in calling him, but a 
‘meek and harmless young man,’ in his own phrase...” His 
critical comment on Edwin Mims’ The Advancing South is that it 
is “ A valuable book, especially encouraging before the depression 
hit us.” 

Sometimes his choice of emphasis is surprising. In the closing 
pages of the Introduction, he expends a paragraph each on James 
Boyd and Margaret Mitchell and dismisses William Faulkner and 
Thomas Wolfe with a word as “current writers” on Southern 
“poor whites.” Generally, however, the comments are as adequate 
as space permits. 

The selected bibliography is not extensive, but the listings for 
general background may be supplemented by the footnotes to the 
Introduction. Students will find it inconvenient that some of the 
more valuable references, such as U. B. Phillips’ Life and Labor in 
the Old South and the hard-to-find Views and Reviews of W. G. 
Simms are not repeated in the bibliography. 

There are a few errors. The DAB article on Harris is listed 
under Jefferson, the Lanier Centennial Edition is given as nine 
instead of ten volumes, and Link’s Pioneers of Southern Literature 
in one place is called Pioneers of the South. 

The brief listings for individual authors show how little scholarly 
work has been done on the literature of the South. Except for the 
Lanier Centennial and the Virginia Edition of Poe, complete 
scholarly editions do not exist. Accordingly Professor Paine’s at- 
tempt to represent a large field in one compact volume has been 
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hampered, as he himself indicates, by “gaps in our knowledge 
which must be filled before any important synthesis can be made in 
the field of southern literature.” His indication of the extensive- 
ness of the uncollected and unedited prose of the South should be 
stimulating to students of American Literature. 


Rozert D. Jacons 
Johns Hopkins University 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Tradition of the Gothic Romance. 
By Jane Lunppiap. (Essays and studies in American 
Language and Literature, No. 4. Upsala, A- and B-Lunde- 
quistka Bokh.) Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1946. 


Miss Lundblad’s study of Hawthorne as, to a far greater degree 
than is generally realized, a borrower from the Gothic romances of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Lewis and Mathurin, is the fourth study to come 
from the American Institute at Upsala. That the director of the 
Institute and editor of the series is the distinguished Professor S. B. 
Liljegren, well known in this country, is guarantee of their interest. 
Professor Liljegren is probably the pioneer promoter in Europe of 
studies in American philology, and of American civilization as a 
subject important for Europeans. 

Miss Lundblad presents for her European readers a brief account 
of Hawthorne’s background, compiles, from the studies of A. M. 
Killen and Héléne Richter and from Professor Liljegren’s lectures 
a list of recurring elements in the English Gothic romances which 
are borrowed by Hawthorne, and shows how he combines these ele- 
ments of the fantastic and supernatural with native American set- 
tings and traditions. Checking such Gothic elements as the castle, 
the mysterious manuscript, the work of art, Italians, ghosts, magic, 
blood, against each of Hawthorne’s works in chronological order, 
she establishes the fascination which these held for Hawthorne, 
from his crude youthful borrowings wholesale, through the short 
stories and four novels which present skilful adaptations of the 
strange and supernatural to conditions in his own land and in Italy, 
and at last to the various final fragments in which appear not only 
such hackneyed elements as a castle, an Italian, a Jesuit, a wizard, 
a strange wine,—but such wild grotesqueries as a bloody footstep 
and a huge spider. 

Miss Lundblad is modestly content to give the facts, and not 
try to derive from them conclusions as to Hawthorne’s flagging 
energy and taste. She recognizes frankly the limitations of her 
study of the Gothic romances to secondary sources. Within these 
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limitations she has worked with intelligence and thoroughness, and 
has achieved a study both useful in itself and valuable as a por- 
trayal of a great American as he appears to Scandinavian eyes. 


ELIzABETH W. MANWARING 
Wellesley College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Johann Gottfried Herder, Journal meiner. Reise im Jahre 1769. 
Edited by A. Grtures (Blackwell’s German Texts. General Editor: 
J. Boyd), Oxford: 1947. Pp. xli+173. 7/6. The Blackwell 
series has been augmented by several new editions during the last 
two years; I have before me Lessing’s Emilia Galotti by E. L. 
Stahl, Grillparzer’s Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen by Douglas 
Yates, James Boyd’s Notes to his edition of Goethe’s Poems (which 
I shall review later) and the above mentioned Herder Diary by 
Alexander Gillies. The texts are tersely annotated and provided 
with introductions which, presupposing a general knowledge of the 
author’s biography, devote their thirty to forty pages to an expert 
and scholarly discussion of the problem of the work, its literary 
setting and its artistic form and merit. They may well be used 
in our graduate classes and would save our blushing over the pony 
translations and elementary vocabularies on which our publishers 
insist since the old classics’ editions have died out. As the Herder 
Diary is not accessible to our students in any separate edition, it 
should be especially welcome. Mr. Gillies’ indispensable annota- 
tions do not stop at mere factual data but elucidate the text with 
references to contemporaneous authors and Herder’s own writings. 
The introduction vivifies and clarifies the stormy conflict between 
contending thoughts and emotions which was fought in Herder’s 
own soul during the writing of this early diary and beyond it dur- 
ing his whole life. The editor writes: 


We see before us a man struggling at once to escape from himself and to 
be himself; struggling like his country, for complete and settled self-ex- 
pression, in word and life. He is in the toils of a problem that only time 
and experience can solve. Like a hero of Schiller’s, he is the creature of 
circumstances he has himself created, he cannot cast off their effects or 
detach himself from their memory. His only course is to build in solitude 
upon their positive contribution to his growth and learn the lessons that 
failure has taught him. We know that the success with which Herder did 
so was imperfect. His piercing self-analysis did not completely help him 
to change his life. 


With all his compassionate admiration for the author Mr. Gillies 
never abandons a well balanced critical sense, which many Herder 
scholars are apt to lose. We are looking forward to his edition of 
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Wackenroder’s HerzensergieBungen, which is so much needed by 
students of Romanticism. (A note to p. 124: Bassewitz’ translation 
of the London Merchant was first published in 1751; See M. L. 
Price, GEGP xii, 3, 354.) 


ERNST FEISE 


Wordsworthian and Other Studies. By Ernest DE SELINCOURT. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 
1947. Pp. viii + 206. 12/6 [$3.50]. In this volume Miss Helen 
Darbishire reprints eight meaty essays by the late Professor De 
Selincourt. Two of these are outstanding: that which deals with 
the young Wordsworth as revealed in his previously unpublished 
and unpromising juvenilia and that which gives for the first time 
the original form of Coleridge’s “ Dejection ” and tells the circum- 
stances of its composition. The others are “ Wordsworth and his 
Daughter’s Marriage,’ Landor’s Prose,” “ Byron,” “ Walt Whit- 
man,” “The Interplay of Literature and Science,” and “ The Art 
of Conversation.” The fifty-page introduction to the edition of 
Keats (1905), which (unlike most of the essays included) has long 
been out of print, is omitted ; presumably it did not meet the austere 
standards of the mature scholar. What is here given us is at once 
enthusiastic and idealistic, solid and sane. It is confined chiefly to 
the nineteenth century, within which it reveals wide sympathies. 
It tends to ignore the faults and limitations of the author con- 
sidered and to deal with the subject matter and personalities 
rather than with the art of literature; yet it discloses a keen, 
genuine, and soundly-based delight in that art. 

R. D. H. 


William Crary Brownell, Literary Adviser. A Monograph. By 
Me Tsune Kaune Tana. Philadelphia, 1946. Pp. viii + 93. 
Despite the title, only two or three pages concern Brownell as 
literary adviser. The study is composed, in fact, of a sketch of 
Brownell’s life, a characterization of each of his works, and a con- 
cluding view of his personality. It is developed without any 
sufficient focus or end. Much of the space is occupied, in a fashion 
common in doctoral dissertations, by strings of inset quotations— 
raw silk rather than finished fabric. Of the candidate’s own 
writing, the best that can be said is that it is creditable enough 
for one who has been in the United States only five years. It must 
be admitted that this dissertation should not have been published. 
A good book on Brownell is still needed. 

NORMAN FOERSTER 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Poems, by Ricuarp (1675). Edited by Huan Mac- 
DONALD. Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 80. 7/6. This re- 
print of the verses of Dryden’s “ Fastidious Brisk of Oxford” is 
an interesting addition to the library of seventeenth century poets. 
Leigh had at best a mediocre talent—his father’s Critica Sacra is to 
my tastes a more important work than the Poems—but he is a 
clear-cut specimen of poet-come-late. The influences are Donne, 
Cowley, and the rest (there is even an “ Against Fruition”), but 
the vogue had passed. One will like Leigh best in his attempts to 
catch the scientific spirit, in “ Magnificence under Ground,” 
“ Greatness in Little,” “ Light,” “ Air,” and “ The Revolutions of 
Fate ”; but he could not succeed where Cowley failed. 

D. C. A. 


The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More. Edited by EL1zaBeTH 
Frances Rocers. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxii -+ 584. Five plates. $7.50. Though of greatest interest to 
historians, this superbly edited volume will please students of early 
Tudor Literature and all those others who have been charmed by 
the amiable character of the great Chancellor. The model of Pro- 
fessor Rogers is the great edition of Erasmus’ epistles prepared by 
Allen, and her edition complements her pattern for she does not 
reprint letters contained in that collection. A great many of the 
letters will be familiar to scholars; but when one reads through the 
whole collection, from the letter to Holt in 1501 to the letter to 
Margaret from the Tower in 1535, a fuller portrait emerges, one 
that the biographers, try as they will, cannot paint for us. 


D. C. A. 


The International Who’s Who. Twelfth Edition. London: 
Europa Publications. 39 Bedford Square. Pp. viii + 1032 (double 
columns). $16.00. In this post-war world of ours it is extremely 
difficult to get detailed information about many important con- 
temporaries who are not listed in Who’s Who or in Who’s Who in 
America, unless we turn to The International Who’s Who, the 
twelfth edition of which went on sale early this year. To realize 
that it is true to its title, one has only to examine the first page, 
which is concerned with a Danish diplomat, a Dutch jurist, a 
Finnish sculptor, an Estonian philologist, a Russian mining expert. 
a Canadian lawyer, an Iraqi politician, and three Americans, one 
of them born in Italy. There are about twelve thousand brief 
notices, giving under a person’s name the date of his birth, his 
present address, the most important posts he has held, books he 
has written, etc. The editor admits that names are lacking 
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because “there are still certain parts of the world where it is 
difficult to establish the necessary contacts,” but such omissions 
will be readily pardoned in view of the vast amount of information 
that has been collected. The book should be in all libraries where 
readers are interested in more than national affairs. 

H. OC. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MME DE VILLEDIEU’s Nouvelles afriquaines. In his volume on The Life 
and Works of Marie-Catherine Desjardins (Saint Louis, 1947) Bruce Mor- 
rissette supposes that Mme de Villedieu’s Nouvelles afriquaines appeared 
posthumously, probably in 1686 or after 1687 (pp. 17, 185-6), stating that 
the Mercure galant of November, 1683, which announces her death, declares 
“that Barbin has several works of hers yet to be published, among them 
the Nouvelles afriquaines.” This is a curious negligence on the part of 
Morrissette, as the Mercure gives this work in a list of ten books which 
she “a donnez au Public” (pp. 267-9), adding that “Le St Barbin qui a 
imprimé tous ces ouvrages, en a encore beaucoup delle, & le premier qu’il 
mettra au jour, a pour titre, Le Portrait des Foiblesses humaines. IIs ont 
tous eu un si grand succés, qu’on peut en attendre un pareil de ce dernier.” 
Le Portrait is the only manuscript work which Barbin mentions. It is 
clear then that les Nouvelles afriquaines was published before 1683, and it 
is very probable that Mme de Villedieu did not cease suddenly to write after 
the appearance in 1675 of her Désordres de l'amour, as Morrissette presumes 
(p. 17). 

MARY ELIZABETH STORER 
Beloit College 
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ENGLISH 


Bradner, Leicester—Edmund Spenser and 
the Faerie Queene. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. ix+ 190. $2.75. 

Brooke, Tucker.—Essays on Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethans. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948, Pp. viii + 220. $2.75 

Brown, E. K.—Matthew Arnold: a study 
in conflict. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+ 224. $3.00. 

Bullett, Gerald.—George Eliot her life and 
books. New Haven: Yale Press, 1948. Pp. 
273. Four plates. $3.75. 

Campbell, Dr. Thomas.—Diary of a visit 
to England in 1775. Newly edited from the 
MS by James L. Clifford with an introduc- 
tion by 8S. C. Roberts. Cambridge: At the 
university press, 1947. Pp. xvi + 148. $2.75. 

Child, William Spencer.—The contribution 
of Cunninghame Graham to the literature of 
travel. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1947. Pp. 50. 

Clark, Donald L.—John Milton at St. 

Paul’s School: A study of ancient rhetoric 
in English Renaissance education. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
Pp. x + 269, One plate. $3.50. 
Gergely, Emro Joseph.—Hungarian drama 
in New York: American adaptations, 1908- 
1940. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
1947, Pp. 197. 

Gugler, Ilse—Das Problem der fragmen- 
tarischen Dichtung in der englischen Roman 
tik, Bern: A, Francke, 1946. Pp. 89. Swiss 
fr. 6. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 
Band 15). 

Habliitzel, Margrit Elisabeth. — Die Bild 
welt Thomas Deloneys: ein Beitrag zur 
Erkenntnis von Zeitgeist und Gattungs- 
geschichte der englischen Renaissance. Bern: 
A. Francke, 1946. Pp. 109. Swiss fr. 8. 
(Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, Band 16). 

Hedberg, Johannes.—The syncope of the 
old English present endings: a dialect eri- 
terion, Lund: Gleerup, 1945. Pp. 310. 15 
kronor. (Lund Studies in English, XII). 

James, Henry.— The art of fiction and 
other essays. With an introduction by 
Morris Roberts. London and New York: 
OUP, 1948. Pp. xxiv + 240. $3.75. 

—— The Portrait of a Lady, introduction 
by Graham Greene. New York: Oxford Uni 


versity Press, n.d. Pp. xxx + 645. $2.45. 


Lind, Ilse Dusoir.—Richard Jago: a study 
in eighteenth century localism. Philadel- 
phia: Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1945. Pp. 118. 

Macdonald, Angus and Leslie N. Brough- 
ton.—Annual bibliography of English Lang- 
uage and Literature, XX (1939). Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xii + 292. 18s. 

Meredith, George.—The Egotist, a comedy 
in narrative. With an introduction by Lord 
Dunsany. New York: Oxford University 
Press, n.d. Pp. xiv -+ 547. $2.45. 

Myers, Robert Manson.—Handel’s Mes- 
siah: a touchstone of taste. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xv + 338. Seven 
plates. $5.00. 

Park, Mary Cathryne.—Joseph Priestly 
and the problem of pantisocracy. Pp. 60. 
(Proceedings of the Delaware County Insti- 
tute of Science, X [1937], No. 3). 

Pratt, Willis—Lord Byron and his circle. 
A calendar of manuscripts in the University 
of Texas Library. Austin, Tewas: Univ. of 
Texas, 1947. Pp. 56. 

Raine, Kathleen, et Max-Pol Fouchet.— 
Aspects de la littérature anglaise, 1918-45. 
Paris: “ Fontaine,” 1947. Pp. 480. Fr. 390. 

Reyher, Paul. — Essai sur les idées dans 
*euvre de Shakespeare. Paris: Didier, 1947. 
Pp. xxxix + 662. 850 frs. 

Rickert, Edith, and Clair C. Olson, Martin 
M. Crow, Margaret Rickert. — Chaucer’s 
world. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1948. Pp. xxi+ 456. Forty plates. $6.75. 

Schiicking, Levin L.—Shakespeare und der 
Tragédienstil seiner zeit. Bern: A. Francke, 

947. Pp. 175. (Sammlung Dalp, No. 45). 

Shakespeare, William.—Macbeth. Edited 
by Dover Wilson. Cambridge: At the uni- 
versity press, 1947. Pp. Ixxxiii + 186. $2.50. 

Spoerri, J. F.—Catalog of a collection of 
the works of James Joyce exhibited at the 
Newberry Library, March 1 to March 26, 
1948. Chicago: Newberry Library, 1948. 
Pp. 67. 

Tinker, Chauncey Brewster. — Essays in 
retrospect. New Haven: Yale Press, 1948. 
Pp. iv + 161. $2.50. 


GERMAN 


Anno-Lied, Das. Hrsg. von Martin Opitz 
1639. Diplomat. Abdruck besorgt von Wal- 
ther Bulst. [Editiones Heidelbergenses. H. 
2]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1946. 55 pp. M. 
1,50. 

Bierwirth, Heinrich Conrad. —Aus dem 
Leben eines Deutsch-Amerikaners. Yarmouth 
Port, Mass.: Register Press, 1947. x, 103 pp. 
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Brugge, Edvin—Vokalismus der Mundart 
von Emmerstedt. Mit Beitriigen zur Dialekt- 
geographie des éstlichen Ostfalen. [Lunder 
Germanistische Forschungen 14]. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup [1944]. 195 pp. 23 plates. 

Crescentia. Nach dem Vorauer text hrsg. 
von Walther Bulst.-Die Kaiserchronik. 2. 
[Editiones Heidelbergenses. H. 6]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1946. 49 pp. M. 1.20. 

Faustinianus. Nach dem Vorauer Text 
hrsg. von Walther Bulst.-Die Kaiserchronik. 
1. [Editiones Heidelbegenses. H. 5]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1946. 92 pp. M. 2.10. 

Goes, Albrecht.—Rede auf Hermann Hesse. 
Berlin: Suhrkamp, 1946. 38 pp. M. 2. 


Goétzfried, Hans Leo—Romain Rolland 
und die Erneuerung des deutschen Geistes. 
Erlangen: Dipax, 1946. 201 pp. M. 6. 


Gottfried von Strassburg.—Tritan und 
Isolde [Auszug]. In Auswahl hrsg. von 
Theodor Kochs. [Géttinger Lesebogen. Reihe 
1. H. 3]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1946. 48 pp. M. 1.20. 

Hartmann von Aue.—Eree [Auszug] und 
Iwein [Auszug]. In Auswahl hrsg. von 
Hans Neumann. [Géttinger Lesebogen Reihe 
1, H. 2]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1946. 48 pp. M. 1.20. 

Helm, Karl.— Wodan. Ausbreitung und 
Wanderung seines Kultes. [Giessener Bei- 
triige zur deutschen Philologie. 85]. Giessen: 
Schmitz, 1946. 71 pp. M. 3.60. 

Herse, Wilhelm.—Four Essays on Lessing. 
[Kulturwissenschaftliche Reihe]. Wolfen- 
biittel: Wolfenbiitteler Verlagsanstalt, 1947. 
48 pp. M. 3. 

Jungandreas, Wolfgang. — Geschichte der 
deutschen und der englischen Sprache, T. 1. 
Vom Urgermanischen bis zum Beginn der 
literarischen Zeit, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1946. 116 pp. M. 4.80. 

Kippenberg, August.—Carlyles Weg. zu 
Goethe. [Vortrag]. Bremen: Storm, 1946. 
31 pp. M. 2. 

Lonke, Alwin.—Rémisch-Germanisches. 6 
Untersuchungen. [Giessener Beitrige 86]. 
Giessen: Schmitz, 1946. 41 pp. M. 2.40. 
Rémer, Franken, Sachsen zwischen 
Ems und Elbe. 5 Untersuchungen. [Gies- 
sener Beitriige. 88]. Giessen: Schmitz, 1946. 
48 pp. M. 3.20. 

Mitzka, Walther.—Beitriige zur hessischen 
Mundartforschung. [Giessener Beitrige. 87]. 
Giessen: Schmitz, 1946. 94 pp. 31 plates. 
M. 10. 

Nibelungenlied, Das. [Auszug]. 30.-39. 
aventiure. Nach der Hs. B hrsg. von EI- 


friede Spitz. [Editiones Heidelbergenses. H. 
7]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1946, 
2.40. 


107 pp. M. 


Otfrid von Weissenburg.—Evangelienbuch 
{Auszug]. In Auswahl mit Wérterbuch hrsg. 
von Alfred Hiibner. [Géttinger Lesebogen. 
Reihe 1. H. 1]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht [1946]. 47 pp. M. 1.20. 

Vossler, Karl.—Volkssprachen und Welt- 
sprachen. [Geistiges Miinchen. H. 8]. Miin- 
Drei-Fichten-Verl. [1946]. 24 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Winklhofer, Alois ——Holderlin und Chris- 
tus. [Reden und Vortrige der Hochschule 
Passau. 3]. Niirnberg: Glock & Lutz, 1946, 
32 pp. M. 1.80. 

Wolff, Hans M.—Heinrich von Kleist als 
politischer Dichter [Univ. of Calif. Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, vol. 27, no. 6, 
pp. 343-522]. Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1947. 


FRENCH 


Amaron, R. C. and Others.—Le francais 
pratique. Bk. I. Toronto: Macmillan, 1946, 
231 pp. $1.00. 

Audrin, E., J. Orieux et R. Gillet.—Notre 
belle langue, le francais. Paris: Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 1947. 406 pp. Fr. 190. 

Baudelaire. — (Euvres complétes. Corre- 
spondance générale, éd. Jacques Crépet. 2 v. 
Paris: Conard, 1947. Fr. 1000. 

Belaval, Yvon.—La Recherche de la poésie. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1947. 187 pp. Fr. 195. 

Bloy, Léon et Henry de Groux. — Corre- 
spondance. Préface de Maurice Vaussard. 
Paris: Grasset, 1947. 352 pp. Fr. 375. 

Brenner, C. D.—A Bibliographical List of 
Plays in the French Language 1700-1789. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Associated Students Store, 
1947. 229 reduced offset pp. (= over 1000 
letterpress). $10.00. 

Calvet, J.— L’Enfant dans la littérature 
francaise. 2v. Paris: Lanore, 1947. Fr. 210. 

Castellana, Georges. — Dictionnaire fran- 
¢ais-nicois. Nice: Eds. ludographiques fran- 
caises, 1947. 414 pp. Fr. 500. 

Chabanon, Albert.—La Poétique de Charles 
Péguy. Paris: Laffont, 1947. 261 pp. Fr. 
250. 

Charpentier, John. — Baudelaire. 
Tallandier, 1947. 255 pp. Fr. 95. 

Clarac, Pierre.—La Fontaine, homme et 
Veuvre. Paris: Boivin, 1947. 203 pp. Fr. 
150. 

Corneille—Le Menteur, éd. Daniel Mornet. 
Paris: Fayard, 1947. 93 pp. Fr. 15. 

Coulson, Evelyn.—French in the Secondary 
School; story of an experiment. Edinburgh: 
Nelson, 1947. 159 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Daubray, Cécile. — Victor Hugo et ses 
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correspondants. Avant-propos de Paul Va- 
léry. Paris: Michel, 1947. 357 pp. Fr. 240. 

Daudet, Léon.—A propos de J. K. Huis- 
mans [sic]. Paris: Eds. du Cadran, 1947. 
71 pp. Fr. 1000. 

Dedieu, Paul—Les plus belles pages des 
littérateurs contemporains sur l’amour des 
bétes. Paris: Vigot fréres, 1947. 128 pp. 
Fr. 98. 

Delalande, Jean.—Victor Hugo 4 Haute- 
ville House. Paris: Michel, 1947. 183 pp. 
Fr. 390. 

Duhamel, Roger.—Les Moralistes francais. 
Montreal: Eds. Lumen, 1947. 196 pp. 

Gautier, Théophile—Emaux et camées, éd. 
Jean Pommier et Georges Matoré. Geneva: 
Droz, 1947. xv-+ 221] pp. Fr. 120. 

Gennari, Geneviéve. — Le Premier Voyage 
de Madame de Staél en Italie et la genése de 
Corinne. Paris: Boivin, 1947. 261 pp. 

Gravereau, Jacques.—Albert Samain, poéte 
de l'automne et de l'amour. La Fléche: 
Besnier, 1947. 31 pp. Fr. 60. 

Guérin, Maurice de.— uvres completes, 
éd. Bernard d’Harcourt. 2v. Paris: Belles 
Lettres, 1947. Fr. 600. 

Hanon de Louvet, R.— Pour apprendre 
lorigine des noms de lieux. Paris: Caster- 
man, 1946. 63 pp. 

Iraizoz, Antonio—Emilio de Girardin y el 
periodismo moderno. Havana; La Verénica, 
1940. 54 pp. 

Jammes, Francis. —Jean de Noarrieu. 
Avant-propos de Y.-G. Le Dantec. Paris: 
Lubineau, 1947. 107 pp. Fr. 7500. 

Kenyon, R. W.—Le francais vivant. Bk. 1. 
London: Harrap, 1947. 200 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Kinds, Edmond.—Marcel Proust. Paris: 
Richard-Masse, 1947. 127 pp. Fr. 120. 
Lafille, Pierre. — Rencontre avec André 
Gide. Gap: L. Jean, 1947. 32 pp- 

Lai de l’Ombre, le, ed.-John Orr. Edin- 
burgh: University Press, 1948. xxiv + 90 
pp. 8/6. 

Ledésert, R. P. L. et D. M—Histoire de 
la littérature francaise. T. II. Le XVIIIe 
siécle, le XIXe siécle, la Période contem- 
poraine. London: Arnold [N. Y.: Longmans, 
Green], 1947. viii+ 498 pp. $3.25. 

Leroy, Maxime.— Vie de Sainte-Beuve. 
Paris: Janin, 1947. 206 pp. Fr. 240. 

Loo, Pierre—Villon, étude psychologique 
et médico-légale. Paris: Vigot fréres, 1947. 
W+ 129 pp. Fr. 350. 

Major, Judith and A. B. Capdevielle— 
Parler, lire, écrire. New York: Crofts, 1947. 
XVl + 230 pp. $1.90. 


Mérimée. — Correspondance générale, éd. 
Maurice Parturier, Pierre Josserand et Jean 
Mallion. T. VI. Paris: le Divan, 1947. 
xli + 492 pp. 

Moliére.—L’Avare. Le Sicilien. Ed. Emile 
Bouvier, 1946. 215 pp. Fr. 3150. 

L’Avare, éd. Daniel Mornet. Paris: 
Fayard, 1947. 95 pp. Fr. 15. 

-Les Femmes savantes, éd. D. Mornet. 
Ibid., 1947. 96 pp. Fr. 15. 
Le Malade imaginaire, éd. D. Mornet. 
Ibid., 1947. 104 pp. Fr. 15. 
Le Misanthrope, éd. G. Rudler. Oz- 
ford: Blackwell, 1947. xliv + 148 pp. 7/6. 

Pagnol, Marcel.—Cigalon, ed. J. B. Sturges. 
Boston: Heath, 1948. xviii + 143 pp. $1.32. 
Discours de réception & l’Académie 
ran¢aise, le 27 mars 1947. Paris: Fasquelle, 
1947. 45 pp. Fr. 30. 

Prise d’Orenge, la, ed. Blanche Katz. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. xxxvi + 
209 pp. liothographed. $2.75. 

Racine.—Andromaque, éd. Antonin Debi- 
dour. Paris: Fayard, 1947. 95 pp. Fr. 15. 
Iphigénie, éd. A. Debidour. [bid., 
1947. 96 pp. Fr. 15. 

—— Phédre, éd. A. Debidour. Ibid., 1947. 
96 pp. Fr. 15. 

Renan, Ernest.—(uvres complétes. T. I. 
Ed. Henriette Psichari. Paris: C. Lévy, 
1947. 1025 pp. Fr. 1100. 

Richard, P.-J.—Montaigne comédien et le 
théitre des Jésuites. Valence: Eds. rho- 
daniennes, 1947. 12 pp. 

Riviére, P.-L.—Poétes normands. Caen: 
Ozanne, 1947. 143 pp. Fr. 140. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul.— Baudelaire. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1947. xiii + 225 pp. Fr. 180. 

Seghers, Pierre (ed.).—Poésie 39-45; an 
anthology in French with English Transla- 
tions. London: Editions Poetry, 1947. 248 
pp. 15s. 

Teissier, Léon —Aubanel, Mallarmé et le 
“Faune.” Montpellier: Eds. Calendau, 1945. 
16 pp. 

Thauziés, Raoul.—Essai sur Gabriel Faure 
et ses derniers ouvrages. Albi: Eds. du 
Languedoc, 1946. 47 pp. 

Travis, J. E. and D. M. Auld.—Manuel de 
francais moderne. London: Harrap, 1947. 
406 pp. 6s. 

Turnell, Martin. —Classical Moment; 
Studies in Corneille, Moliére and Racine. 
London: Hamilton, 1947. 253 pp. 12/6. 

Villon.—Les (Euvres, éd. Albert Pauphilet. 
Paris: Eds. nationales, 1945. 192 pp. 

Warnod, André.—lLa Vraie bohéme de 
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Henri Murger. Paris: Dupont, 1947. 247 
pp- Fr. 145. 

Yates, Frances A—The French Academies 
of the Sixteenth Century. London: Warburg 
Institute, 1947. xii+ 376 pp. £2.10. 


SPANISH 


Agero, Santos.—Zebro “ onagro.” Madrid: 
Graficas Nebrija, 1947. 16 pp. 

Alpern, H. and José Martel. — Conversa- 
tional Spanish and Grammar Digest. New 
York: Vanni, 1947. xiv + 202 pp. $2.50. 

Alvarez de Sotomayor, J. M.—Romancero 
de Almanzora, Poesfas Regionales. Madrid: 
J. Garcia, 1947. 174 pp. 

Azorin.—Obras completas, ed. Angel Cruz 
Rueda. T. I. Madrid: Aguilar, 1947. exxxi 
+ 1, 166 pp. 

Babelon, Jean.—Cervantés, notice sur sa 
vie et son euvre. Paris: Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, 1947, iv + 53 pp. 

Caballero Calderén, E.—Breviario del 
“ Quijote.” Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 1947. 
317 pp. 

Garcia Lépez, J—Baltasar Gracian. Barce- 
lona: Edit. Labor, 1947. 274 pp. 

Gonzalez Oliveros, Wenceslao. — Lfricos 
Zamoranos de Hoy. Zamora: Tip. Comer- 
cial, 1947. 293 pp. 

Hidalgo, Aurelio.— Nuestras mujeres, 
comedia dramatica, ed. L. G. Zelson. Dallas: 
Upshaw, 1947. $1.80. 

Hughes, Dorothy.—Pedro; introduccién al 
espafiol. Francestown, N. H.: Marshall 
Jones, 1947. 100 pp. $1.40. 

Kaulfers, W. V.—Voces de las Espaiias. 
Bk. 2. New York: Holt, 1948. xi + 420 
+ lxxvi pp. $2.60. 

Lacalle, Angl.—Perfiles de Espafia. Textos 
de espafiol moderno, Barcelona: Bosch, 1948. 
268 pp. 


Vida Espafiola, Textos de espaifiol 
moderno. Ibid., 1948. 232 pp. 

Lépez de Zarate, Fr—Obras varias, ed. 
José Simén Diaz. T. II. Madrid: Instituto 
Nicolas Antonio, 1947. 492 pp. 

Martinez Amador, E. M.— Diccionario 
inglés-espafiol y espafiol-inglés. 2v. 
‘ord: Dolphin, 1947. xvi + 946 + v + 985 
pp. 45s. 

Martinez Ruiz, José.—Obras completas, ed. 
Angel Cruz Rueda. T. II. Madrid: Aguilar, 
1947, 1186 pp. 

Méndes Calzada, Enrique.—Paisajes y 
hombres de América. New York: Dryden, 
1947. 182 pp. $2.25. 

Pardo Bazén, Emilia.— Obras completas, 


xii 


ed. Federico Sainz de Robles. T. I. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1947. 1989 pp. 

Quiroga, Horacio.—Anaconda, ed. W. K. 
Jones and Glenn Barr. Boston: Heath, 1948, 
iv + 63 pp. $.60. 

Rodriguez Marin, Fr.—Estudios Cervan- 
tinos, ed. A. Gonzalez de Ameztia. Madrid: 
Eds. Alas, 1947. 656 pp. 

Rogers, P. P.—The Spanish Drama Collee- 
tion in the Oberlin College Library. A 
supplementary volume containing reference 
lists. Oberlin: Oberlin College, 1946. 157 pp. 

Romero, Abelino.—Conversational Spanish 
for the Latin-American Tourist. Los An- 
geles: Wetzel, 1947. 106 pp. $1.00. 

Rusifiol, Santiago.—Obres completes, ed. 
Carles Soldevila. Barcelona: Biblioteca 
Perenne, 1947. xxiii + 2276 pp. 

Saz, Agustin del.—La Poesia Hispano- 
americana. Barcelona: Seix y Barral, 1948. 
155 pp. 

Resumen de Literatura Espaiiola. 
Ibid., 1948. 260 pp. 

Tirso de Molina.— Poesfas Liricas, ed. 
Manuel de Montoliu, 1947. xxiii + 151 pp. 

Torner, Ramén.—Algo mas sobre el Qui- 
jote. Don Alonso Quijano. Don Quijote y 
Cervantes, Barcelona: Alvaro Pérez, 1947. 
182 pp. 

Vasquez, J. L. and J. B. Tharp.—Meéxico 
le hoy. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948, xviii + 258 pp. $1.80. 


PORTUGUESE 


Verissimo, Erico—Gato préto em campo 
de neve, ed. Lloyd Kasten and C. E. Loroy. 
New York: Holt, 1947. ix + 183 + Ixxvii 
pp. $1.95. 


RUMANIAN 


Pop, Sever—Grammaire roumaine.Berne: 
Francke, 1948. 457 pp. S. Fr. 20. 


DANISH 
Kroman, E.—Musikalsk Akcent i Dansk. 
Acta Philologica Scandinavica Hefte 1,2. 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1947. 266 pp. 


RUSSIAN 

Hare, Richard.—Russian Literature from 
Pushkin to the Present Day. London: 
Methuen, 1947. xiv + 258 pp. 4s. 6d. 

Gronicka, A. v., and H. Zhemchuzhnaya- 
Bates. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. XIV 
+ 327 pp. $5.00. 

Petrova, Norvara.—What to Say in Rus- 
sian. London: Newnes, 1947. 128 pp. 25: 

Pushkin, A. S—Tales of the Late Ivan 
Petrovich Belkin, ed. B. O. Unbegaun. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. xxxii + 103 pp- 
7/6. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company 
invites you to send for an examination 
copy on approval of the 


NEW COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-‘TYPE &d;tion 


so that you can make these simple tests: 


1 Choose any five words, look them up in the New College Standard Dictionary—Em- 
phatype Edition, and compare the definitions with those given in any other college 
grade dictionary. 


Choose some word that is frequently mispronounced and compare the 
method of indicating pronunciation in the New College Standard Diction- 
ary—Emphatype Edition with the method of any other dictionary. 


3 Choose some hyphenated word and see how the hyphenation 
is indicated in the New College Standard Dictionary—Empha- 
type Edition. 
Compare the legibility of type-page in the New 
4 College Standard Dictionary—Emphatype Edi- 
tion with that of any other college grade dic- 
tionary. 

4 Choose some new words in any tech- 
nical field and see how many of them 
are included in the New College Stand- 
ard Dictionary—Emphatype Edition. 


Just Published! More than 100 colleges and universities 

FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD have already sent us quantity orders for 
HANDBOOK OF SYNONYMS, this new dictionary. We ask you to make 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS a test of its special features in the hope that 


you too will wish to recommend this modern 


Edited by James C. Fernald, in a com- apr 
dictionary to your students. 


pletely revised edition by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls editorial staff, $3.00 

More than 8,000 synonyms classified and 
roam 4,000 antonyms, correct use 
of prepositions. INDEX for Synonyms. 
INDEX for Antonyms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 247H STREET New York 10, New 


145,000 entries 

5,000 new words 

1,000 illustrations 
$5.50 plain 

$6.00 with thumb index 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer to 
Readers of Modern Language Notes 


By DAVID DIRINGER, D. Litt. 


HIS book by the distinguished British archaeologist and oriental- 
ist, is one of the most important works of real scholarship 
published in this century. Historians and literary scholars, as well as 
others interested in the story of human progress, will find this work 
of great value. Dr. Marcus N. Tod, the eminent Greek epigraphist of 
Oxford University, writes that the author’s “learning and scope fill 
me with amazement.” 
The main text is divided into two parts, the first of which deals 
with non-alphabetic systems of writing over the whole world. The 
second part deals with the alphabets that have been or still are in 


use all over the world. 
CONTENTS 


First Part 
NON-ALPHABETIC 


Second Part 
ALPHABETIC SCRIPTS 


SYSTEMS OF WRITING L. Origin of Alphabet 
I. Cuneiform Writing II. South-Semitic Alphabets 
II. Hieroglyphic Writing III. Canaanite Branch 
III. Cretan Scripts IV. Aramaic Branch (incl. Arabic) 
IV. Indus Valley Civilisation and Its V. a of the Ara- 
; 
Scripts VI. Indian Branch (incl. Saurashtran) 
VII. Further-Indian Branch (ind. 
VI. Chinese Language and Writing Korean Alphabet and the Woleai 
VII. Ancient Central America and Script) 
Mexico, and Their Scripts VIII. Greek Alphabet and Its Offshoots 
VIII. Mysterious Script of Easter Island IX. Etruscan and Italic Alphabets 
IX. Other Ideographic Scripts (incl. Runes and Oghams) 
X. Syllabic Systems of Writing X. Latin Alphabet (incl. the English 
XI. Quasi-Alphabetic Scripts Script) 


Publication: May, 1948 
SPECIAL ORDER COUPON... 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 188, New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $........ for 
ALPHABET, 


$10.00 per copy. 
immediately upon publication. 


1,000 Illustrations, 600 pages 


4 copy(ies) of THE 
at the special Pre-Publication price of 
The book(s) will be mailed to me 


$12.00 


Publication date is May, 1948. 
If you send in your order be- 
fore publication, you can get 
your copy for 


ONLY $10.00. 
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PARADISE REGAINED 


THE TRADITION AND THE POEM 


BY 


ELIZABETH MARIE POPE 


Criticism of Paradise Regained has so far seldom taken into 
account the standard theological views of Christ’s temptation 
current in Milton’s day. No systematic attempt has been made to 
determine how far they influence or explain the poem. But as the 
background and starting-place for any contemporary treatment of 
the subject, they are indispensable if the modern reader is to see 
the temptation in the same terms that the poet and his audience 
did. 

The first aim of the present study is therefore to sum up the 
conventional teaching on such major points as the exact degree to 
which Christ’s temptations resembled Adam’s; what sins Satan 
urged him to commit and how they corresponded to those of the 
flesh, world, and devil; the reasons why Satan undertook the trial or 
God permitted it; and the extent to which Christ acted throughout 
simply and entirely as a human being. Milton’s handling of each 
theme is then set against that of the tradition, to show what he 
accepted and what he modified because of personal beliefs or 
literary exigencies. The new evidence not only makes it possible to 
study the way his mind dealt with his materials but sheds light on 
many disputed questions like his reasons for including the banquet- 
ing scene and the storm scene, the exact significance he attached to 
each temptation; his characterization of Christ; and his religious 
position in 1671. 


xvi + 135 pages; 9 plates; cloth, $2.25. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS : BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


; SHAFER (Francis Oshorn’s " Advice 
Princeton University Press Son,” by Fame A. E. Bers: Dryden's 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
FOR THE 


University of Cincinnati 


Allegory in the French Heroic 
Poem of the Seventeenth 
Century, ¢y ARCHIMEDE Marni, 

211 pp., 1936. $2.50 


The Bondman, +) PHILIP mus. 
SINGER, edited by BENJAMIN TowNLEy 
SPENCER, 266 pp., 1932. $3.00 


Classical Mythology in the 
Plays, Masques, and Poems of 


Ben Jonson, 4 CHARLES FRANCIS 
WHEELER, 220 pp., 1938. $3.50 


God in Greek Philosophy to 


the Time of Socrates, +) roy 
KENNETH HACK, 160 pp., 1931. $3.00 


Ludwig Tieck and England, 
by EDWIN H. ZEYDEL, 264 pp., 1931. 
$2.75 


Nicolaus of Autrecourt: 


A Study in Fourteenth Cen- 


tury Thought, 4 Juzius 
RUDOLPH WEINBERG, 288 pages, 
Feb., 1948. $3.75 


Repetition in Shakespeare’s 
Plays, ¢y PAUL V. KREIDER, 314 pp, 
1941, $3.50 


Seventeenth Century Studies, 
edited by ROBERT SHAFER (Philip 
Massinger, by BENJAMIN TOWNLEY 
SPENCER; John Ford, by Mary EbITH 
COCHNOWER; Samuel Butler, by DAN 
GrBson, Jr.), 335 pp., 1933. $3.50 


Seventeenth Century Studies: 
Second Series, edited by ROBERT 


Plays: A Study in Ideas, by Miprep E. 
Hartsock; Jeremy Collier's Essays, by 
KATHLEEN RESSLER), 295 pp., ‘ 


Horace Walpole: Gardenist, 
by ISABEL WAKELIN URBAN CHASE. 
$3.50 


The Liberal Mind of John 


Morley, 4) WARREN STAEBLER. $3.50 


Trouble Spots in Taxation, 
by HAROLD M. GROVES, 113 pages 
March, 1948. $2.00 


N 
en 


Now translated in their entirety 
for the first time 


THE INTERLUDES OF 


CERVANTES 


Translated by S. GRISWOLD MORLEY 


THESE 8 entr“acte plays are considered by scholars to 
rank next in merit to Don Quixote and the Exemplary 
Novels. 


Brief and farcical, presented to entertain 16th-century 
audiences relaxing between the acts of a serious play, they 
are light and fast-moving, with occasional sharp satire 
brushed in boldly and rapidly. 

One after another, in a few brilliant strokes, gypsies, 
vagabond players, soldiers, farmers, sacristans and stu- 
dents come to life, bringing with them our perennial 
human faults—vanity, gullibility, jealousy, tend 
ness, mass idolatry and mass prejudice. 


The translation, in modern idiomatic English, was made 
directly from the text of the original edition, and pre- 
serves all its ease and charm. Just published, $3.00 


At your bookstore, 


PRINCETON University Press 


Princeton, N. J. 
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A delightful tale of an imaginative world of fat people and 
lean people, with the philosophical overtones Americans expect 
from André Maurois. 


Patapoufs et Filifers 


With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
by Elizabeth Storer, Beloit College 


This story, which André Maurois wrote to delight his own 
children, tells of two brothers greatly different in character who 
each visit an imaginary country exactly suited to his tastes. 
France and Germany arte not mentioned anywhere specifically, 
but the observant reader can catch the references throughout. 
The book is beautifully illustrated with black and white line 
drawings, copied directly from the beautiful drawings in color 
made by Jean Bruller for the original edition. In press. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


ENGLISH PROSODY AND 
MODERN POETRY 


BY 
KARL SHAPIRO 


This was the Annual Tudor and Stuart Lecture delivered on 
April 18, 1947 and is reprinted from ELH, A Journal of English 
Literary History, Volume Fourteen, Number Two, June, 1947. 


iv + 16 pages. Price 50 cents. 


THe JoHNs Hopkins Press ~« BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


